








NEW! AMERICAN SEATING 


FLEXI-TABLES® 


FOR USE IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
L-SHAPED AND TRAPEZOIDAL, BRING MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY TO CLASSROOM TEACHING 


American “‘Flexi-tables” are the ideal answer to the need for varied functional seating arrange- 
ments to accommodate all of today’s teaching techniques. When used with other school furniture 
in the broad American Seating Company line—such as ““Ten-Twenty” Desks, rectangular tables, 
and Envoy Chairs—they provide for the highest teaching effectiveness, with the utmost flexi- 


bility, and economical use of both space and equipment. 


*Trade-name of American Seating Company 


L-SHAPED FLEXI-TABLE, NO. 115 
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L-shaped Flexi-tables 48” lengths and 24” sides, 
can be joined in “horseshoe” or other arrange- 


ments for various group activities, with close 
proximity of the teacher or leader for easy control. 


They are practical for utilizing “extra corners” of 


the classroom. Can be joined with rectangular 
24 x 48” tables to form large project or confer- 
ence tables, 





TRAPEZOIDAL FLEXI-TABLE, 
NO. 116 
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Trapezoidal Flexi-tables, 24” wide x 35 x 48”, 
permit efficient use of extra floor space along walls, 
or other areas. Numerous grouping arrangements 
are made possible by the 15°-angle ends, which 
also eliminate otherwise wasted top area at the 
corners. Long, straight rows can be formed, as 
well as “island” groupings, and a variety of sharp 
or flat-V and semicircular arrangements. 





All tables are available in 21, 23, 25, 27, and 29 inch heights, and conform to American Seating Company’s rigid standards of first-quality construction. 


Ask us for brochure showing typical classroom arrangements of tables, desks and chairs. 


VOL Bayshore Bivd., San Franeiseo 24 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 
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\GE OF SCIENCE 

! Wars in our time have established a 
special value for the scientist and the 
engineer. The atomic age creates a 
priority in demand for those skilled 
in the physical sciences. That our 
secondary schools are opening the doors 
o this knowledge is illustrated in our 
cver picture this month. Chemistry 
Teacher John Ivan at Jefferson Union 
High School, Daly City, helps his young 
students discover the wonders of chemi- 
cal reaction. The picture was taken this 
spring by Joseph Fulford, now a teacher 
at Lincoln High School, San Francisco. 


About Our Authors 

If your blood pressure went up on read- 
ing press reviews of Albert Lynd’s Quack- 
ay in the Public Schools, you will find a 
logical and truthful “answer” in Dr. Lucien 
B. Kinney’s article on page 12. Dr. George 
Arnstein also gives us, on page 11, a brief 
review of some of the current critical books 
on education. Dr. Kinney gives us fresh 
assurance on the eternal search for better 
ways to evaluate and train candidates for 
the state’s “license to teach.” 


Olga S. Hamman’s interest in the gifted 
student began in 1925 when she became 
a CSF adviser at San Diego high school. 
She has been active as author and coun- 
slor ever since, including the last seven 
yeats as an officer in various capacities on 
the state CSF board. An admirer of Eliza- 
beth Freese and an ardent co-worker with 
her husband Wilbur A. Hamman, she is 
now secretary of the SDHS Scholarship 
Fund. 








Johns Harrington’s article about Chan- 
nel 28 is his first excursion in the field of 
educational television, although he has 
written prolifically on other school sub- 
jects. With Dr. Simpson’s story and edi- 
torial comment, this might be called our 
ETV edition. Its great impact on our lives 
will make television a powerful factor in the 
future of education. 


Richard Heidelberg, as a first year 
teacher, has some early convictions about 
the mastery of the discipline problem. 
Formerly of Riverside and now in Long 
Beach, he passes along some useful ob- 
servations for other classroom starters . . . 
or even for oldtimers. 


Harry Fosdick’s rewrite of the Bruner 
case which appeared in our September edi- 
tion was published in October NEA Journal 
with Charlie Hansen’s art. NEAJ also car- 
tied a story written by Billie Davis and a 
footnote reference to Harold Kingsley’s 
story about the “Hobo Kid” in our April 
edition. The editor’s story in September 
NEAJ, “How To Get It Printed” has re- 
sulted in a sizable national sale of the Field 
Service booklet “Freeways to Friendships.” 
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*35°/, SAVINGS 


Initial Discount of 15 per cent from 
“Board” rates is deducted from your pre- 
miums on all coverages except towing and 
roadside labor. You may also receive a 
Year-Enp DivinENp (current rate 25 per 
cent) if the loss experience of all teachers 
in the plan is favorable. The Totat Savinc 
has averaged over 35 per cent ($39) each 
year for the more than 13,000 CTA mem- 


bers enrolled in this plan since its inception 
on January 1, 1951. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
Day anp Nicut claims service is available 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
with convenient local aid in 21 California 


cities! 
SAFETY 


Tuis CTA-Sponsorep PLAN is underwritten 
by the California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 


change, one of the nation’s safest comps 
California Casualty issues new 
broad-form non-assessable policies exclu 
sively! 


nies, 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


FILL IN THE Coupon completely and send 
it to either address listed. We will mail 3 
suggested plans with exact costs and esti: 
mated dividends. 


Is above car usually driven to work? 





Driven principally by Self? Spouse?. 


Do you have other car(s) in household? 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN 


(Yes or No) ( 





(Check One) Company(ies) Other 


SST Car(s) Insured by 


(If none, write ‘“NONE"’) 


(Number) 
Other?__ 





22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your 
exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 





iles one way); also used regularly for business? 


Is other driver(s) under 25 years of age? 
(If more than one, give number) 
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Date of School School 

Name. Age—_____ Birth Name. City 
Spouse’s Date of Spouse's 
Name____ Age—__ Birth________ Occupation Employer. = 
Address CTA 
No. and Street ___.City. —___Zone No. 
Date Present Company(ies) Car 
Policy Expires__._........_- Now Insured by Year _____Make 
Model Body Motor Date No. of 
NO i art Purch. 

(Fleetline, Deluxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) Finance Co.'s 
By Whom Financed? Address: No. and Street. City 
Ages of Non-Driving (Bank, Credit Union, etc.) Collision Losses Other 
Children, if any In Past Year: $ Losses: $ FOR OFFICE USE 


(Yes or No) 


= 
OR cst 


Terr 


Sym 





In order to quote you the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL the data requested 
above. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect to: S$. F.—SUtter 1-2600; L. A.—MAdison 6-146]. 
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revised and republished in the Journal 
periodically ; it will appear again in the 


January edition. Corrections are re- 
quested. Readers are advised to use this 
page as a handy and authoritative 
reference. 
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Rub-A-Dub-Dub, want a suit you can scrub, face cream, 
or a well-protected loaf? Then we can help you, for 
Standard Oil Company of California has put oil to work 
for the weaver, the baker, the beauty aid maker—and 
practically everyone else. In addition to supplying 88% 
of the 7 Western states’ energy, oil men have a hand in 
providing you with thousands of other things you don’t 
buy in a service station. Suits, for instance! That wrin- 
kle-resistant model you may be wearing was woven from 
an oil-born ingredient developed in our research labora- 
tories. Bread, too! Millions of loaves were wrapped last 
year in paper coated with Standard wax. Whenever you 
light a candle, polish a shoe, or empty a milk carton, you 
may be using wax turned out by Standard Oilers. And 
when your wife creams her face we’re involved, too. Each 
year we supply 1% million gallons of highly-refined oils 
to cosmetic makers—enough for 10 million jars of face 
cream. These examples of oil’s place in modern living em- 
phasize one important point: The oil industry has moved 
from kerosene to synthetic fabrics in one short genera- 
tion—and so have you. Oil progress is your progress. 


@ What comes from a drum of oil? Auto tires, medi 


cines, nylons, detergents, plastics, paints, insecticides, 
cleaning fluids—and thousands of other products. And 
that’s because oil companies like Standard invest mil- 
lions each year to find new ways to make oil serve you 
better. Your questions or comments about our Company or 
industry are always welcome. Write: Standard Oil Company 
of California, P.O. Box 3495-E, San Francisco, California. 


STANDARD GIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


plans ahead to serve you better 
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“Thou Art Come for 


Such A Time As This”’’ 


DUCATIONAL statesmen since Thomas Jefferson have 

consistently warned their fellow educators of the per- 
stent tendency of irresponsible minorities to seek control 
if what young people are permitted to study and learn. 
this fear has dictated a whole series of developments in 
ihe organization of public education in America. We have 
yo national ministry of education which, if captured by any 
iaterest, could in turn control what young Americans study 
ndlearn. In general, public schools in America have fiscal 
ad administrative independence and are not responsible 
any other agency of government but answer to the people 
lirectly. Those who are responsible for the public schools 
ae elected on nonpartisan ballots and usually at elections 
ield specifically for that purpose. The determination of 
what children actually study is decentralized, in most states, 
ad rests in thousands of local Boards of Education. 


It was said of Queen Esther, who lived in a particularly 
tying time for her people, “Truly thou art come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this.” Public Education in 
America has been planned to withstand the pressures and 
perils of crisis. The wisdom of those who established an 
independent school system is best illustrated when national 
and international crises develop vocal minorities who, in the 
tame of patriotism, would control what children should be 
permitted to study and learn. The present controversy over 
teaching of facts about the United Nations and UNESCO 


isa case in point. 


It is not the purpose of this discussion to enunciate what 
should be taught about United Nations or any of its sub- 
‘idiaries. This can safely be left to the policy-making 
educational authorities selected by the people for the control 
of their schools. However, we cannot permit these interna- 
tional institutions to be ignored in the schools simply because 
we fear reprisals from a vociferous minority which seeks to 
intimidate anyone with whom it disagrees. 


The United Nations is a reality. It is an agency of our 
government. It has an exalted purpose and children should 
be appraised to its activities. Teachers and members of 
hool boards must be careful in this issue not to confuse 
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Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


the shouts of a minority with the voice of the people. Edu- 
cational leadership must calmly appraise the situation and 
not be stampeded into believing that United Nations is 
doomed and therefore can safely be ignored. 


The President’s pronouncements regarding United Nations 
are numerous. His belief in the necessity for organization 
for peace is unquestioned. A recent statement reads: “I 
cannot overstate my desire to see the United Nations made 
stronger, to see it win more and more people to its support 
and to a greater determination for the practice of the prin- 
ciples it lays down.” 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers officially 
states: “We support the United Nations and its component 
parts as the best basis for international cooperation.” 


The National Board of the YWCA “reaffirms support of 
the United Nations as the means of building a world order 
based on morality and law, as an instrument for promoting 
cooperation among nations and as a means of enhancing 
the welfare of all, including the United States.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States says, 
“While safeguarding our own security, we should not lose 
sight of the goal of a peaceful and prosperous world. The 
Chamber repeats its hope that all nations of good will, work- 
ing through the instrumentalities of the United Nations, 
under Divine guidance, may ultimately achieve that goal.” 


Other resolutions of support come from the National 
Council of Catholic Women, the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
the National Council of Churches of Christ, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the CIO, the American Veterans 
Committee and many others. 


The schools belong to all the people, not just some of the 
people. As educational leaders we must assert ourselves in 
guaranteeing that the children of all the people should not 
be denied the privilege of studying the facts about any 


nC 


significant problem simply because 
a well organized and vociferous 


minority demands it. 
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HILE junior with space helmet 


and ray gun makes it clear that 
he is ready to help scientists when they 
- invade neighboring planets, California 
educators are crossing a new educa- 
tional frontier—perhaps the greatest in 
the 20th century. 

Whether the new adventure, now 
centered at the Allan Hancock Founda- 
tion on the University of Southern 
California campus, will equal the inven- 
tion of printing by the Chinese in the 
6th century or Gutenberg’s production 
of the Bible with movable type in the 
15th century is a question that remains 
for historians to determine. 

But even skeptics and mental wet 
blankets must admit that the world’s 
first community -service educational 
television station, functioning on an 
“ultra - high - frequency” band, poses 
problems and opportunities that are 
uncharted by educators and brain trusts 
in mass media of communication. 


First Bow at Fair 

Channel 28’s first bow in public was 
before the 500,000 visitors to the Los 
Angeles County Fair which opened 
Sept. 17. Disciples of educational 





Learning via TV is now a California reality 
as KTHE goes on the air 
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By Johns H. Harrington freq 


TV hoped that this debut will persuade 
many viewers to spend $50 to $60 
which will be required to adapt their 
sets for ultra-high-frequency. Local TV 
commercial stations are very high fre- 
quency, or VHF, but two new commer- 
cial organizations soon plan to go on 
the air in L.A. on the same kind of 
UHF basis utilized by Channel 28. 


The potential audience is virtually 
limitless, for during the summer of 
1953 the Electric League of Los An- 
geles reported 1,613,249 television sets 
in the L.A. signal area. At present only 
a few thousand of these are adapted to 
receive Channel 28 and other UHF 
stations, the change-over being easier 
on the newer models. But manufactur- 
ers are already delivering sets for this 
newest innovation in the field. 


While California now has the first 
community-service channel on a UHF 
band, it was in April, 1953, that the 
University of Houston put KUHT on 
the air in cooperation with the Houston 
Schools. But Channel 28 is still a “first” 
in its own sphere. Even though ETV 
leadership comes from several places in 
the U.S., it is vital that an effort is being 
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the 242 channels set aside for educa- 
tion by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 


In Fertile Field 


The fact that Channel 28 is not only 
in a fertile field but also a virtual neces 
sity has been indicated by several recen 
studies. In one eighth grade class i 
Los Angeles, 34 out of 38 childret 
come from homes with sets. This pro 
portion is not uncommon, especially if 
lower middle class areas. Reports alse 
show that listening - looking time for 
children in homes with sets is four 
hours per week day and six hours Sat 
urday and Sunday. In talking about 
the critical need for a channel, edu 
cators pointed to the spot survey made, 
by Magazine TV in 1951. It monitored; 
all “crime shows” on the seven L.Ag 
stations for a week and found that) 
almost 1000 crimes were viewed in this, 
period. A great majority of these wel 
on programs slanted toward children 
Seventy per cent of all shows televi 
specifically for youngsters were basé 
on crime. 
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“4 child spends more time in front 
ofa TV set than he does in front of a 
teacher,” stressed Dr. Adam E. Diehl, 
dean of curriculum services and audio- 
yiual expert at Los Angeles City and 
state Colleges, in pointing up the need 
for educational TV. 


Credit to Hancock 

Why Los Angeles now has Channel 
98 and San Francisco and San Diego 
are still working for their share of the 
eight TV channels allotted to California 
by the FCC can be credited to Capt. 
Allan Hancock, once a merchant sea- 
man and rancher who made his millions 
from oil. The Hancock Foundation was 
originally established at U.S.C. to do 
research in marine biology, oceanogra- 
phy, and audio-visual education. Then 
the foundation was later expanded to 
geronautics with the founding of a 
school at Santa Maria. 


STUDIO VIEWS ... Below is a view 
of the Hancock library, which serves 
as an auxiliary studio for an experi- 
mental production. Bottom right is 
shown Studio B, which has a class- 
room set and will probably be used 
frequently for purely instructional type 
of ETV release. Upper right picture 
shows one of the rooms of the original 
Hancock mansion, which was trans- 
ported to the USC campus. It will pro- 
vide an auxiliary studio for Channel 28. 


When Capt. Hancock listened to 
stories about the possibilities of educa- 
tional TV in 1950 and the arguments 
by some enthusiasts that stations be 
operated by the state, he decided to 
go ahead with telecommunications in 
the Foundation headquarters. Its ties 
with U.S.C. met the FCC requirement 
that a recognized, established institu- 
tion be involved in the granting of a 
permit to operate. Thus Channel 28 
was given the green light. Typical of 
other Hancock projects, this one was 
undertaken with the most competent 
know-how and equipment available. 
Virtually every commercial channel in 
Los Angeles cooperated as facilities were 
prepared and equipment assembled. 

Heading the ETV station is William 
Sener, who first experimented in this 
field at the University of Iowa in 1937 
and who has had 20 years of experience 


Allan Hancock Foundation Photos 


in educational radio broadcasting. 
Assisting Director Sener are Ivan Camp- 
bell, operations manager; John Newton, 
chief engineer; and Philip Booth, pro- 
duction director. 


Excellent Facilities 

A tour through the telecommunica- 
tions section of the Hancock Foundation 
is a remarkable experience for even the 
most inexperienced observer and reveals 
the professional technical standards that 
have been maintained at every step in 
establishing Channel 28. Included is a 
main studio from which much of the 
programming will originate. Six moni- 
toring receivers tied in with the four 
TV cameras show the technical staff in 
the control room the same picture 
that is going into the home and 
classroom while they may also observe 
the live show. A master control room 
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relays the picture via 8-foot aluminum 
reflecting discs to the transmitter on 
Mt. Wilson. In addition, Channel 28 
has a rehearsal studio and Studio A, 
which is the Hancock Foundation audi- 
torium and one of the finest acoustically 
engineered chambers in the world. 

Far stranger than fiction are the spe- 
cial “auxiliary studios,” which consist 
of rooms from the original Hancock 
mansion brought intact from Vermont 
Avenue and Wilshire Boulevard when 
the structure was dismantled in the 
1930s. The Hancock Dining Room, 
Music Room, and Library are now 
available to television audiences. 

In reviewing the task of establishing 
a ETV station, Syd Cassyd, editor of 
Magazine TV and Film World, points 
out that there are essentially three 
steps: first, obtaining the channel from 
FCC; second, getting on the air; and 
third, the most difficult of all, “making 
educational TV work as a tool of the 
community.” It is only by this means 
that an ETV channel can compete for 
audiences with commercial stations, and 
it is only in this way that it can justify 
its existence. 


Used as Tool of Public 


At this point, Capt. Hancock stresses 
Channel 28 is an instrument to be used 
by the citizens of Los Angeles to the 
greatest public benefit. Both civic 
leaders and educators throughout the 
country will be aided by a study of 
Channel 28’s approach to this problem. 

Even before the station application 
was filed, Capt. Hancock invited 23 
community leaders to consider the 
critical question. Included were college 
presidents, superintendents of schools, 
the executive director of the Church 
Federation of Los Angeles, the presi- 
dent of the Council of Rabbis and the 
Catholic Archbishop of Los Angeles. 

Now that Channel 28 has completed 
its “test patterns” to determine quality 
of reception in the Los Angeles signal 
area and half a million citizens have 
met ETV at the County Fair, it remains 
the job of the community to chart the 
course for Channel 28 across the edu- 
cational frontier. There will be a Citi- 
zens Committee consisting of individual 
civic leaders and representatives of 
organizations. Then there is an Advi- 
sory Board of 30-40 members, including 
civic and religious leaders; representa- 
tives of colleges and universities, school 
systems, and community groups; and a 
representative of the Allan Hancock 
Foundation. This agency elects its own 


chairman and recommends Channel 28 
policy. Third of the advisory agencies 
will be a smaller administrative com- 
mittee. Recommendations for the ETV 
station may start with any of the groups, 
and terms of members will be staggered 
in order to furnish consistency of direc- 
tion. 


Problems of Programming 


One of the first issues that must be 
probed by these critical governing 
agencies, which actually will help de- 
cide whether TV is to bring one of the 
great educational milestones of modern 
times to the world, is the question, 
“Just what is educational television?” 
Editor Cassyd asserts that the enter- 
prise should be re-named “community 
television,” while Dr. Diehl of Los 
Angeles City and State Colleges defines 
the term in two broad categories. First 
are those programs relating to educa- 
tion which are of a public relations 
nature or informational type, and sec- 
ond are those which involve direct 
teaching. He predicts that the latter 
type offers the greater challenge, 
although a number of notably success- 
ful classroom programs have already 
been launched elsewhere in the country. 

For example, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity conducted a 13-weeks’ “tele- 
course” for college credit which was 
complete with exams and outside read- 
ing. This was followed by classes in 
child psychology, physical geography, 
general economics, and music apprecia- 
tion. It was estimated that more than 
100,000 persons saw at least part of 
the program, and an instructor who 
posed two special problems received 
1731 replies to the first and 1500 to the 
second. 

This fall, U.S.C.’s Dr. Frank C. 
Baxter is conducting a class in Shake- 
speare over CBS television. The net- 
work plans to “kinescope” this course 
so that Channel 28 and other ETV 
stations can use it later. During the 
current semester Los Angeles City 
College is also entering ETV via a 
commercial station by televising Will F. 
Ragan’s evening class in public affairs. 
Certainly such projects can be _ per- 
formed effectively via educational TV 
if they make the grade on commercial 
bands, and there is no question that 
they will. 

As Channel 28 launches its bid for 
the vast audience of Los Angeles 
and cooperates with the coming com- 
mercial stations which soon will be on 
the air via the same ultra high fre- 





quency waves in an effort to Persuade 
viewers that it is worthwhile to q 
their sets, a natural starting point would 
be experimental programming in coop. 
eration with the schools of Los Angeles 
County. More than 450,000 young 
people attend classes in the city system 
alone. 

At this writing, agreement on the 
project has come from all concerned in 
the L.A. city system with the exception 
of the cost-conscious Board of Educa. 
tion which seems reluctant to furnish 
funds for such an enterprise in even , 
handful of schools. The price fo 
receivers adapted to the UHF band of 
Channel 28 seems to be the chief 
obstacle at the moment, but it is unlikely 
that the advantages of ETV can long 
be bottled up from the classroom as 
improved sets and an enlightened citi. 
zenry develop. 


dapt 


Not in Classrooms Yet 


In the meantime, both teachers and 
staff of the Los Angeles City School 
have not been asleep to the prospects, 
Most of this activity has been under 
the leadership of Mrs. Margaret Divizia, 
supervisor of audio-visual education, 
who studied possibilities of ETV in the 
elementary field. In 1952 a plan for 
use of television on an experimental 
basis and encompassing all elementary 
levels was completed. Another exper- 
mental program was then worked out 
for junior and senior high school, 
especially in the social studies and 
sciences. 


Preview Is Successful 


A preview of the success that may be 
anticipated was furnished by a series of 
10-minute lessons in Spanish offered to 
day-time viewers on a commercial sta- 
tion by Mrs. Ruth Ginsburg, foreign 
language supervisor for the Los Angeles 
City Schools. The lessons brought more 
response than any other program on 
the station. Incidentally, it is in the 
elementary schools where Spanish is 
supposed to be taught to all youngsters; 
yet there is only a handful of teachers 
qualified in this field. Here, certainly, 
would be an unquestionably valuable 
contribution by Channel 28 once re 
ceivers were available in the classrooms. 

“No sales job has been needed for TV 
among school personnel,” Mrs. Divizia 
emphasizes. “Those at all levels seem 
to recognize its great opportunities.” 

And citizens in the community should 
promptly feel likewise. After all, “Ding: 
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INCE April 13, 1952, we in Califor- 

have been busy directing our efforts 
pward the utilization of the eight tele- 
vision channels reserved for educational 
use in California. These eight channels 
were among the 242 the Federal Com- 
qunications Commission reserved 
youghout the United States for non- 
oommercial educational use. 













The eight channels and the areas to 
ig served in our state are: Fresno, No. 
18 (UHF); Los Angeles, No. 28 (UHF); 
gcramento, No. 6 (VHF); San Fran- 
isco-Oakland, No. 9 (VHF); San Ber- 
urdino, No. 24 (UHF); San Diego, No. 
13 (UHF); San Jose, No. 54 (UHF)); 
ind Stockton, No. 42 (UHF). 


In the immediate future, the resi- 
dents of two areas in California will 
reeive telecasts from noncommercial 
educational television stations. KTHE, 
channel 28, in Los Angeles, has a pro- 
gam signal on the air at the present 
ime and is ready to inaugurate regular 
educational broadcasts. KQED, chan- 
tel 9, San Francisco, anticipates a pro- 
gam signal on the air by December, 
with regular television broadcasts to 
begin as soon after January 1, 1954, as 
possible. 

























Following the FCC reservation 
announcement in 1952, it seemed to me 
that there was an urgent need to study 
the possibility of utilizing the channels 
which had been made available to 
California. I recognized my responsi- 
bility, as Director of Education, to give 
direction to the study of the utilization 
of this new medium. Accordingly, I 
invited representatives of government, 
education, commerce and labor, includ- 
ing representatives from the eight areas 
in the state holding channel designa- 
tions, to meet with me in Sacramento 
% we could study some _ pertinent 
aspects of the challenge. As a result of 
this two-day conference in August of 
1952, the implications of educational 
tlevision in the general educational 
picture in California became clearer to 
us. It appeared to me that the follow- 
ing principles should guide the future 
development of educational television 
in this state: 

































Objectives Set 





(1) Educational television involves 
much more than classroom applications. 
tis an educational resource belonging 
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fducational Television In California 





By Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


to all the people, to be used by all the 
people, for the benefit of all the people. 


(2) This means that the financial 
support and use of it must be much 
broader than is envisioned in the pres- 
ent structure for financing education in 
California. Educational television in- 
volves all groups concerned with the 
public interest, including state and local 
agencies of government. 


(3) Since it concerns ail the people, 
state planning and assistance will be 
needed. Orderly step by step develop- 
ments must be directed toward even- 
tually making educational television 
facilities available to all the people of 
the state. 


(4) Local responsibility for the pro- 
gram planning, presentation and utili- 
zation must be accepted and protected. 


Governor’s Conference Called 


The consensus of the group, fre- 
quently referred to as the Educational 
Television Steering Committee, was 
that there was need for a larger state- 
wide meeting broadly representative of 
ali the people, to consider whether an 
attempt should be made to utilize the 
channels designated in California. The 
Steering Committee recommended that 
I discuss with the Governor the feasi- 
bility of his calling such a meeting. 


The Governor was deeply interested. 
Recognizing the need for a sounding 
board of public opinion on this ques- 
tion, he called the Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Educational Television to meet 
in Sacramento on December 15 and 16, 
1952. Approximately 2500 community 
leaders from all sections of California 
gathered in Sacramento to sudy ques- 
tions connected with the utilization of 
the channels. The following topics were 


given specific attention by study groups 
during the conference: 

(1) Proposed policies for California in 
the use of noncommercial educational tele- 
vision channels. 

(2) Proposed in-school uses of educa- 
tional television in the school program. 

(3) Proposed uses of educational tele- 
vision for nonclassroom instruction. 

(4) Proposed uses of educational televi- 
sion for providing information of general 
public concern. 

(5) Proposed organizational and admin- 
istrative policy and structure for California 
in the use of noncommercial educational 
television channels including legal consid- 
eration and problems of engineering, cov- 
erage, and representations. 

(6) Proposed means of financing the 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
of noncommercial educational television 
stations in California, including program- 
ming costs. 

(7) Programming, availability of re- 
sources for programming, technical require- 
ments for programming, and cooperative 
relationships between noncommercial and 
commercial television stations in pro- 
gramming. 

Enthusiasm for the future possibili- 
ties of noncommercial educational tele- 
vision development in California ran 
high throughout the Conference. The 
Conference went on record favoring the 
utilization of the channels reserved in 
California. 


Committee Named 


The Governor, in accordance with 
his statement that if the Conference 
went on record favoring the utilization 
of the channels, he would appoint a 
committee to study the entire problem 
further, appointed 32 prominent Cali- 
fornians to his Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Educational Television. 

The membership of the Governor’s 
Citizens’ Committee, of which I am an 
ex-officio member, is made up of com- 
munity leaders from every portion of 
the state representing education, busi- 
ness, agriculture, government, labor, 
and commercial television and radio. 

Six meetings have been held, the 
most recent of which was held in San 
Bernardino on November 2 and 3, 
1953. 


Citizens’ Advisory Committee 


The purpose of the Governor's Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Tele- 











sion was twofold: 

(1) To advise the Governor and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
whether state and local areas should pro- 
ceed with the acquisition of educational 
television stations. 

(2) To suggest a program for the utiliza- 
tion of educational channels if the commit- 
tee recommends their use. 

As a group, the Governor’s Advisory 
Committee is favorable toward the 
utilization of the eight channels reserved 
for education in their areas. We favor 
and support legislation which would 
provide funds for engineering surveys 
and the legal assistance necessary to 
make application for the channels. 

In the Committee’s opinion, however, 
the request for such assistance must 
originate in the local areas. The Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee encouraged 
the introduction of legislation to clarify 
the use of public monies by school dis- 
tricts and county school departments 
for educational television. In terms 
of policy, the Advisory Committee 
favors locally controlled, operated, and 
programmed educational television sta- 
tions. The chief function of the Com- 
mittee in this respect is to assist and 
advise local] areas. 

The Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
believes it should take no action which 
will infringe in any way upon the 
organization, planning, and develop- 
ment of educational television programs 
by local groups. 

Cooperation with national organiza- 
tions which are supporting and promot- 
ing educational television is pledged. 
The dissemination of information and 
the carrying on and support of research 
projects on educational television is 
also a function which the Committee 
considers important. The Committee 
believes that educational television 
must represent impartially all elements 
in a community. 


Local Area Developments 


The Allan Hancock Foundation has 
contributed approximately $300,000 
toward the operation of KUSC in Los 
Angeles (UHF Channel 28). This finan- 
cial encouragement places this station 
in a position where telecasts can be 
inaugurated. 

In San Francisco, the Bay Area Edu- 
cational Television Association hopes 
to have a program signal on the air by 
December 1. Studio facilities will be 
located on the campus of the University 
of California at Berkeley. The antenna 
and transmitter will be located at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco. 
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CHANNELS OPEN 


The National Education Associa- 
tion is encouraged by the increasing 
interest in television as a medium of 
education. It urges the development 
of this instrument as a supplemen- 
tary aid to classroom teaching, as 
well as a means of adult education. 


Because of the great importance of 
this aid, the Association commends 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for extending indefinitely 
the status of the 242 station assign- 
ments set aside for educational use. 

Resolution passed by the National 

Education Association at its annual 


convention in Miami Beach, Flori- 
da, June 28-July 3, 1953 





Other areas holding channel designa- 
tions have not made as much progress 
as the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
areas. In Sacramento, the North Cen- 
tral California Television Association 
has filed an application with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for a 
construction permit to operate VHF 
Channel 6. A private fund raising 
organization has been contacted and it 
is understood officials of this organiza- 
tion believe funds for the financing of 
this station can be raised through public 
donations. 


Planning Progresses 


In Fresno, several public meetings in 
the interest of educational television 
have been held. A Citizens’ Committee 
representing six counties has been 
formed. This group believes it is unwise 
to apply for the allocation of the chan- 
nel before financing can be arranged. 
The solicitation of public funds as one 
means of financing is not contemplated 
by this group. 

In San Diego there is a move to 
request the FCC for a change in chan- 
nel reservations. UHF Channel 15 is 


UNSEEN STUDENT-BODY 


“So far too few (educational tele- 
vision channels) have been claimed 
—mainly for money reasons. But 
close to 100 colleges, 30 school sys- 
tems, and five medical schools, at 
the last count, were producing TV 
programs as part of their work. 
When Western Reserve University, 
which had 109 “students” enrolled 
for credit in its TV courses in litera- 
ture and psychology, had one of its 
instructors pose a question, it got 
1,500 replies by mail from its in- 
visible student body.” 


Fred M. Hechinger in 
Saturday Review, Sept. 12, 1953 








presently reserved for educational pur. 
poses in San Diego. The San p; . 
group believes it will receive Sreater 
community support of educational tele. 
vision if a VHF channel can be subg 
tuted for the UHF channel. of the 
over 170,000 receivers estimated to be 
in operation in the San Diego area, j 
is believed approximately 140,000 can. 
not be converted to UHF. The use 
UHF would involve the purchase ¢ 
new sets. VHF Channel 12 is propose 
for the change. 

In San Jose, community meeting 
have been held to discuss the Possibility 
of utilizing UHF Channel No. 54, Th 
organization of a non-profit corporation 
to make application for a construction 
permit is a possibility there. Studiy 
space has been offered on the campy; 
of San Jose State College. 


Communities Active 


In Stockton, a non-profit organization 
has been formed, called the Delt. 
Sierra Educational Television Corpon. 
tion. Four counties are represented in 
this corporation which has filed a 
application with the FCC for the con. 
tinued reservation of UHF Channel 49, 
The College of the Pacific has offered 
studio space. Financing is contemplated 
through the sale of memberships in the 
Delta-Sierra Corporation. 


In San Bernardino, a non-profit cor- 
poration has been organized, but no 
immediate application for a construc 
tion permit is planned. However, the 
San Bernardino group has requested 
the FCC to continue the reservation of 
their UHF Channel 24. 


The eight channels designated by 
the FCC in California will not, of 
course, give state-wide coverage. Res:- 
dents in some of the areas which cannot 
be served by stations in the eight area 
presently designated, have held meet. 
ings and formed organizations to study 
the problem. In the Redding area, the 
Northern California Educational Tel- 
vision Association has been formed. h 
Plumas county, groups have met infor 
mally to discuss the needs of the county. 
Meetings have been held in Humbultt 
county to learn more about education 
television and the possibilities for : 
noncommercial station in that area 
One public orientation meeting hi 
been held in Imperial County. 
Santa Barbara, as a result of action 
taken by the Tri-County Phi Delt 
Kappa Field Chapter, the Santa Bar 
bara - Ventura Educational Televisio 


(Continued to Page 29) 
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By George E. Arnstein 






Things didn’t look well for modern edu- 
ation this Fall. The critics were about to 
ive a field day in September and October: 
Alert Lynd had a book coming out about 
The Quackery in the Public Schools;' a 
week later Robert Hutchins’ new book dealt 
sith The Conflict in Education in a Demo- 
atic Society;” and in October Arthur E. 
Restor was due with Educational Waste- 
nds: The Retreat from Learning in Our 
hiblic Schools. In listing these three 
hooks, a writer for the New York Times 
ought that he could spot a “trend”; he 
prophesied that education will get it in the 
neck in the Fall of 1953.4 


Quietly, but sensibly, another author 
intruded into this lineup and went counter 
othe “trend.” Paul Woodring wrote Let’s 
Tak Sense About Our Schools,5 which 
peared on the last day of September. He 
nentioned Hutchins in passing, he took a 
wipe at the Great Books program, and he 
nid no attention to Lynd or Bestor al- 
though they had already stated their more 
famboyant views in magazine articles which 
had created quite a stir. 




























Common to all of these authors is a 
incere concern with the state of the public 
schools today. Lynd, a businessman who 
wed to teach at Stanford University, thinks 
that the main trouble is that the ‘‘educa- 
tionists” have taken over the schools. Ap- 
parently these narcissistic, self-appointed 
uperts have a half-baked understanding of 
John Dewey which they are now prepared 
to “sell” (in both meanings of the word) 
to teachers. The teachers, pragmatically 
indoctrinated by the “superprofessionals,” 
wil then pass this diluted knowledge on to 
the children. The children, in turn, are not 
getting a real education. 




















lynd’s argument is a bit transparent. 
Sometimes he obviously hits below the belt; 
tt other times he makes a mountain out of 








Dr. Arnstein, assistant professor of 
education at California College of Arts 
and Crafts in Oakland, is a prolific 
writer of book reviews in the field of 
education. His work appears in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. He has writ- 
fen a 2000-word review of Lynd’s 
“Quakery” for the October edition of 
Progressive Education. 


\Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1953) $3.50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958) $2.00. 
sggyrbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958) 
















‘Harvey Breit, in the Book Review section, 
August 30, 1953. 


‘(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953) $3.50. 
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Quackery, Criticism, and Education 


Critical new books are reviewed 


a mole-hill; but in the end his main point 


seems to be that the teachings of Dewey 
are not known to the teachers, nor are they 
known to the public. The citizenry, if it 
knew the real ideas of Dewey, would not 
accept them. Therefore, he says, the super- 
professionals are pulling a fast one on the 
public, especially because teachers, some- 
what like sheep, are swallowing the stuff 
handed out by these experts. 


There are good, dedicated teachers, writes 
Lynd, but there are not enough of them 
because the pay is too low. His solution 
is simple: Raise the salaries; in fact, double 
them! In this way we will get brighter 
teachers into the schools and we'll all be 
saved. (In fairness to Lynd, it should be 
added that this is a simplification of his 
argument and that he does admit a few 
good things about modern education. But 
he did set out to expose the “wonders” of 
modern educationism and that’s how he 
spends most of his pages.) 


Robert M. Hutchins, for twenty years 
president of the University of Chicago, is 
a fairly well-known critic. He introduces 
some new ideas in Conflict, but he does not 
neglect his pet peeves: Materialism is ramp- 
ant; the intellectual virtues are forgotten; 
philosophy is in decay; Americans in par- 
ticular do not like to philosophize; the uni- 
versity should be a community of scholars, 
instead it is a glorified trade school. 


Essentially, Hutchins writes about the 
philosophy of education, which must not 
be confused with anti-philosophies (or un- 
philosophies) like positivism or pragmatism. 
In fact, competing with his philosophy there 
are only doctrines not worthy of the name 
philosophy. These alternative doctrines “I 
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And then, before I knew what I was 
doing, I had the piece of chalk in my 


mouth and was lighting it. 





take to be the doctrine of adaptation or 
adjustment; the doctrine of immediate 
needs, or what might be called the doctrine 
of the ad hoe; the doctrine of social reform; 
and the doctrine that we need no doctrine 
at all.” All of these alternatives are “‘ob- 
vious failures.” (Again, it should be re- 
called, Hutchins has said some nice things 
about the dedication of American teachers, 
but he didn’t bother to include them in 
this new book.) 


Arthur Bestor is professor of history at 
the University of Illinois. In Educational 
Wastelands he deplores the decline of the 
liberal arts and he deplores the “education- 
ists” who have taken over the public 
schools. In fact, Lynd quotes Bestor sev- 
eral times and seems to have stolen some of 
his thunder. The two men don’t agree on 
all the details, but essentially they see eye 
to eye in diagnosing the ills of modern 
education, in damning pragmatism and in 
claiming a general decline in the level of 
education. 


Just because Paul Woodring, professor 
of psychology at Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, takes a more moderate 
approach to the problems of the schools, it 
should not be thought that he is a fervent 
Deweyite or an advocate of progressive 
education. Woodring says that he is not 
a progressive. He respects Dewey, but he 
thinks that education in the United States 
is moving right past progressive education 
and is evolving into something new and 
different. 


Woodring finds that the schools are not 
all black, nor are they all white; they are 
just “middling gray.” This may not be 
very spectacular, and he thinks it may not 
be sensational enough to sell his book. But 
he does rather well what he set out to do: 
he talks sense, he presents facts, he admits 
that he doesn’t know all of the answers, but 
he hopes that citizens will ponder the prob- 
lems and seek answers of their own. 


Woodring can be highly recommended. 
Not all of his conclusions will be generally 
acceptable and some of his interpretations 
will and should be questioned. The fact 
remains, however, that Woodring’s book 
covers the subject well. The contents are 
not startling (unless we have reached the 
point where a sensible presentation is start- 
ling just because it is sensible). Indeed, 
it may be said that every teacher should 
know almost everything contained in Let’s 
Talk Sense. The chances are that every 
teacher knew these things at one time or 
another but that he has forgotten some of 
them. This is his chance to discover them 
all over again—painlessly, with humor and 
without pretensions. 
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CHARGE DISMISSED 


By Lucien Kinney 


Editor’s Note: Confronted by the critical new writings of Lynd and Bestor, ably 
reviewed by George Arnstein in the preceding article, we sought the constructive advice 
of a leading educator. We asked Dr. Lucien B. Kinney, professor of education at Stanford 
University, to write his views on those goals and practices within the teaching profession 
which best refute the superficial charges of the critics. The statement below is a conden- 
sation of a significant paper, which CTA is now preparing to publish in booklet form 
for distribution through the Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Dr. Kinney is eminently qualified to discuss teacher competency: he is author of 
Measure of a Good Teacher, published by CTA for the California Council on Teacher 
Education. He is chairman of the Joint Committee on Accreditation of Western College 
Association and the California Council on Teacher Education. He delivered the keynote 
address at the TEPS conference in Miami Beach last June. 


T may not be denied that the criti- 
cisms of Lynd, Bestor, and others 
can serve a useful purpose. In assert- 
ing that certification requirements con- 
stitute “one of the neatest bureaucratic 
machines ever created,” they force the 
teaching profession to reexamine goals 
and procedures. 


Though we may be concerned as:to 
the honesty and competence of the 
critics, the real point at issue is the 
nature and level of desirable standards 
for the teacher. Establishing the incom- 
petence of the writers will not resolve 
this issue, any more than correcting 
papers in sophomore geometry will test 
the validity of Euclid’s theorems. The 
basic issues are these: 


Are current trends in professional 
preparation desirable or undesirable? 
Should we heed TEPS Secretary T. M. 
Stinnett’s counsel to “press on relent- 
lessly for goals for which we should 
never be apologetic”? 


How extensive are the academic and 
professional requirements for teacher 
certification? Are professional require- 
ments imposed at the expense of con- 
tent and subject-matter? 


What are the current bases for cer- 
tification requirements? Assuming that 
teacher preparation consists in equip- 
ping the teacher with the expertness 
demanded in his professional role, what 
is the nature of this expertness and 
how should it be provided? 


If it appears that professional stand- 
ards are desirable, what is the nature 
of the job remaining to be done, and 
whose responsibility is it? 

As we examine current patterns for 
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certification, we find wide variations, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, among 
the states. We are immediately inter- 
ested, of course, in Mortimer Smith’s 
estimate that “The prospective teacher 
must spend anywhere from one-fifth to 
one-half of the period of higher edu- 
cation taking so-called ‘professional’ 
courses.” The facts do not support 
these figures. Summarized in tabular 
form, the basic requirements for the 48 
states, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, District of 
Columbia and Alaska, are shown on the 
table below. 


Smith was concerned with the range 
of professional requirements. This is 
from none at all to one-half of the 
program for the elementary teacher, 
and from a tenth to a fourth for the 
secondary teacher. To summarize the 
typical certification requirements for 
each of the two major credentials, we 
can use the model pattern: 


For the elementary teacher: Four 
years of college work, including 28 
semester hours (23 per cent) in pro- 
fessional courses, of which six semester 
hours are in student teaching. 


For the secondary teacher: Four 
years of college work, including 
semester hours (15 per cent) in pro. 
fessional education, of which six semes. 
ter hours are in student teaching, 


Who Establishes Standards? 


For several years there has been , 
growing awareness of the inadequacy 
of existing bases for teacher certific, 
tion. The search for more effective 
procedures has been in the direction of 
identification and measurement 4 
teaching competence and the improve. 
ment of teacher education progran; 
The problem has not been that ¢ 
securing a monopoly for professiona| 
educators or any other group, but 
rather to find time for all to make thei, 
contribution in a crowded curriculum, 


In California, for example, practically 
every professional group shares in defn. 
ing standards for certification. Certif. 
cation of teachers is a function of state 
government. The state legislature estab. 
lishes the basic regulations for any 
given credential, while the State Board 
of Education designs the detailed re. 
quirements. The Committee on Accred- 
tation appraises the programs for 
teacher preparation at five-year inter. 
vals, and recommends to the Board 
those that should be approved. The 
Commission on Credentials, consisting 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and four persons selected 
to represent the views of various groups 
concerned with the quality of teacher 
preparation, handles the problem cases 
relating to certification, and _ recom- 
mends revision of requirements to the 
State Board of Education. 


The procedure for revision of require 
ments is subject to frequent reappraisal 
and analysis. 


The present requirements for second- 
ary teachers, which went into effect in 
September, 1951, were the product of 


BASIC CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


For Elementary Teachers 
Number Required Years 
of States of College 

4 Years 

2-3 Years 

Under 2 Years 
For Secondary Teachers 

5 Years 

4 Years 

3 Years 

2 Years 


Per Cent Professional Courses: 
Range Average (Median) 
13% to 40% 24% 
9% to 48% 33% 
0 to 50% 0 


12% to 16% 15% 
10% to 23% 15% 

12% 
15% to 20% 20% 
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creful statewide study, by all inter- 
groups, including members of 
wolege academic departments. These 
, worth examining in the light of 
yortimer Smith’s depressing statement 
jut “it is no longer enough—or even 
recessary—to be well educated or well 
vesed in the subject one is to teach.” 
Sem. Hrs. 
1, A four-year college course with 
a bachelor’s degree, plus a year 
of postgraduate work of upper 
division or graduate level. 
_ General education, within speci- 
fied areas of study............ 40 
. Professional work in education, 
including work in specified 
areas and six semester hours of 
student teaching 
4, One major teaching field...... 36 
5, One minor teaching field...... 20 


[s Piffle Scheduled? 

The quality of preparation estab- 
lished by certification depends for its 
dfectiveness on the programs in the 
wlleges. These both Smith and Lynd 
griously question, especially the pro- 
fessional courses in education. Are 
these anything more than “oceans of 
piffle” as Lynd so gracefully character- 
izes them? 

Here we have considerable evidence, 
gathered from appraisals of teacher 
preparation programs and courses. 
Follow-up studies have been made to 
find out which courses have contrib- 
uted most, and which the least, to 
professional competence. Information 
has been gathered as to the sources of 
difficulty encountered by teachers, both 
from the teachers themselves, and from 
administrators, parents, and pupils. 
Probably no profession has ever sub- 
jected its program of preparation to so 
searching and exhaustive appraisal as 
has education. 


rs 
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Should Teachers Study Education? 


The net result of these studies is to 
establish the value and importance of 
professional courses, both theoretical 
and practical. It is probably not sur- 
prising to find that experienced teachers 
place greater emphasis on the former, 
and beginning teachers on the latter. 
Uniformly the ‘studies point to the fact 
that teachers are more likely to fail 
from lack of professional expertness 
than from lack of scholarship. It is 
not “either-or.” The teacher must not 
only know what to teach; he must 
know how to teach it and why. He 
must also be proficient in a number of 
telated professional roles. 
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But these are general data, confirm- 
ing what we already knew: that the 
teacher must demonstrate professional 
expertness not possessed by the lay- 
man. To measure the contribution of 
each college program, and of each 
course in the program, is the function 
of accreditation procedures. The basis 
for evaluation of professional programs 
in California is the definition of teach- 
ing competence outlined in The Meas- 
ure of a Good Teacher. 


Evidence as to effectiveness is re- 
quired in realistic terms: What can the 
student do on leaving the program (or 
course) that he could not do when he 
entered it? Such a focus on product 
rather than pattern is a powerful stimu- 
lus to experimentation in place of cur- 
ricular theorizing. 


A National Problem 


Thus it is clear that improvements 
in certification, accreditation, and 
teacher education must emerge as a 
unified process. This is true nationally 
as well as in California, and what is 
happening here is part of the national 
movement. At the best, certification 
requirements make it mandatory for the 
individual to profit from the programs 
developed by the colleges themselves. 
Accreditation procedures are necessary 
to guarantee that such a program exists. 


Requirements Vary 


Yet we are limited in our efforts as 
long as certification requirements are 
defined in prescribed courses, semester 
hours, or fields of study; because: 


a. The nature and value of a course 
with a given title vary from one 
college to another, and in the same 
college from time to time. 

b. No given pattern has ever been 
established as the effective one for 
preparation of teachers. 

ec. The college programs must be kept 
free from outside control, political 
or otherwise. It is the responsibil- 
ity and privilege of the college staff 
to develop the program uniquely 
suited to its own student body, staff, 
resources, and social purpose. It is 
appropriate to define, through 
standards for certification and ac- 
creditation, the product desired 
from the college program. It is not 
appropriate to prescribe the pattern 
for producing it. 

Ideally, then, certification require- 
ments should be stated in terms of com- 
pletion of an approved program of 
teacher preparation. Such approval 
should be based on an accreditation 
procedure requiring evidence of effec- 
tiveness. This creates a problem na- 
tional in scope. 


In several states certification require- 
ments are so defined. Before this can 
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become the typical pattern, however, 
there must be a national uniformity, at 
a high level, of professional standards. 
What have made “news” and created 
confusion among the uninformed, are 
the partnership operations devoted to 
this end by teachers, teacher educators, 
state legal authorities responsible for 
the schools, and the citizens served by 
them. 


National Effort 


Before the diverse activities in the 
fields of accreditation, certification, and 
improvement in teacher education pro- 
grams could be brought into one unified 


national movement, several essentials 
had to be provided for. One of these 
was professional leadership, capable of 
operating at both the state and the 
national level. Since 1947 this has been 
provided by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Virtually every state has a 
commission, with functions similar to 
those assigned to the National Commis- 
sion. Within the state hundreds of local 
committees and commissions have been 
instrumental in upgrading certification 
requirements, and have cooperated 
with institutions in the improvement of 
teacher ‘education programs. 


CA L EK N. D A R of Coming Events 


November 5 — State Advisory Coun- 
cil on Educational Research. Santa 
Barbara. 

November 5-7 — California Council 
on Teacher Education; annual fall 
meeting. Awahnee Hotel, Yosemite. 

November 6— CTA Southern Sec- 
tion; board of directors. Los Angeles. 

November 6-7 — Council on Educa- 
tional Research; fifth annual confer- 
ence. Santa Barbara. 

November 6-8 — Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation, Northern California Section; 
annual fall art education conference. 
Asilomar. 

November 7— CTA Central Coast 
Section; council meeting. Hollister. 

November 7 — California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administra- 
tors; region 4 conference. Los Angeles. 

November 8-14 — American Educa- 
tion Week; 33rd annual observance. 

November 11-14 — California Li- 
brary Association; reading conference 
and annual business meeting. Stockton. 

November 13 - 14 — California Ele- 
mentary School Administrators Associa- 
tion; central review board, meeting of 
cooperative research project. San Fran- 
cisco. 

November 13-14 — Western College 
Association; fall meeting. San Fran- 
cisco. 

November 13-15— CTA Central 
Section; leadership training conference. 
Asilomar. 

November 14—CTA Bay Section; 
council meeting. San Francisco City 
College. 
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November 14— CTA Southern Sec- 
tion; council meeting. Los Angeles. 


November 14 — California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Administra- 
tors; regional conference. Berkeley. 

November 14-15 — School Library 
Association of California; state meet- 
ing. Stockton. 

November 21 — CTA State Commit- 
tee on Finance; regular meeting. CTA 
Building, San Francisco. 

November 21 — CTA State Commit- 


tee on Retirement; regular meeting. 
CTA Building, San Francisco. 


November 21—CTA North Coast 
Section; council meeting. Hartsook Inn. 


November 21 — Classroom Teacher 
Department, Central Section; executive 
board meeting. Fresno. 


November 26 - 28 — National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies; 33rd annual 
convention. Buffalo. 


November 26-28 — National Council 
of Teachers of English. Los Angeles. 


December 10— CTA Board of Di- 
rectors; regular meeting. Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 


December 10—CTA Commission 
on NEA Relations; regular meeting. 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

December 11-12 — CTA State Coun- 
cil of Education, semi-annual meeting; 
committee meetings; Board of Direc- 
tors; CSTA. Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 

December 28-30 — National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics; 14th 
Christmas meeting. Los Angeles. 





The National Commission Maintain, 
a close working relationship with the 
Chief State School Officers, the National 
Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification 
and other professional Organization, 
that are playing a key role in the Drofes. 
sional standards movement. 

The second essential, if we are tp 
evaluate the college in terms of its 
product rather than its pattern, js the 
definition of the expert teacher, Sug, 
a definition is needed for many othe 
purposes besides accreditation. Ther 
are many people who are required, in 
line of duty, to make decisions based op 
their own definition of a good teacher 
It may be implicit, or explicit; fuzzy o 
clear; narrow or comprehensive; but 
must exist. Unless there is a common 
definition, the result is confusion, mis. 
understanding, and inefficiency, 


Teacher Competence 


Such considerations as these led the 
California Council on Teacher Educa. 
tion to seek a definition of teaching 
competence that would take into a. 
count the requirements of all major 
responsibilities of the teacher. None of 
the published definitions was sufficiently 
objective or comprehensive to provides 
basis for orienting or evaluating the 
projects it was undertaking. The devel. 
opment of the definition was under. 
taken as a statewide study under the 
leadership of a committee of the Cour- 
cil. All the groups with which the 
teacher cooperates, and whom the 
schools serve, were drawn into the 
activity. Administrators, teacher, 
teacher educators, placement directors, 
supervisors, guidance directors, parents, 
and pupils all helped to analyze the 
expectations of the key groups as the 
first step in defining teaching expertnes. 

The definition, on which the Council 
began its work in 1946, was published 
in 1952 by the California Teachers 
Association under the title, Measure of 
a Good Teacher. Already it has demon- 
strated its value and practicability ina 
score or more of research projects, indi- 
vidual and group, dealing with teacher 
education programs. It provides the 
basis as we have seen, for the accredit 
tion schedules and procedures recently 
designed by the Joint Committee m 
Accreditation in California. 


Endorse Measure 


At the 1953 Conference of the Ne 
tional Commission on Teacher Educ 
tion and Professional Standards, which 

(Continued to Page 36) 
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(GUARDIAN 


OF THE 


GOOD TEACHER 


Legislation, Ethics, 
and Loyalty Are 
Issues Affecting 


Tenure of Teachers 


By Genevra Davis 
Chairman, CTA Tenure Committee 


Emergency Credentials 


Emergency credentials were provided 
as a wartime temporary measure. There 
has been some testimony that they have 
continued in use as an economy meas- 
ure and to evade tenure. While some 
fully credentialed teachers are listed as 
emergency, when they are retained for 
many years as full-time substitutes, and 
new graduates are placed in probation- 
ary status, it points to deliberate eva- 
sion of tenure for older teachers. New 
legislation, effective next July, will 
eliminate use of the emergency creden- 
tial entirely. 


New teachers, struggling to obtain 
an educator’s credential, are advised to 
obtain guidance on the requirements of 
the provisional credential. Believing 
that the emergency credential hurts 
the teacher and his pupils, the tenure 
committee has long urged its abandon- 
ment. 


Probationary teachers, on the other 
hand, must be fully qualified in order 
to count their time toward tenure (in 
districts of 850 average daily attend- 
ance or more). Recruitment and reten- 
tion have become more difficult. In the 
face of an already severe shortage, this 
year there was a drop of 10 to 15 per 
cent in recruitment. 


In Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
the probationary teacher had been 
granted a hearing before the Board of 
Education and a review by the courts 
on matters effecting tenure. Cause for 
dismissal must relate solely to the wel- 





fare of the schools and the pupils. The 
1953 amendment places the hearing 
before a hearing officer of the state. 


Aid to Probationers 


More special attention to in-service 
growth of probationers appears to be 
appropriate at this time. Several states 
already provide legal procedures for 
dismissal of probationers. The CTA 
tenure committee has requested that 
cause be given. If we are to solve our 
recruitment problems, we must give 
more attention to the probationers. 


Field Service Support 


The tenure committee acknowledges 
the invaluable assistance of CTA field 
service representatives in defining and 
improving personnel procedures and 
solving tenure problems. 


Where problems arise, field service 
men working out of the state office 
have tried to find the reasons. In many 
cases they have been able to gain the 
cooperation of trustees, administrators, 
teachers, and the public in solving 
problems. One field man queried, 
“How can a teacher break the rules if 
there are no rules to break?” Field 
Service helps districts to establish and 
publish tenure rules, to develop stand- 
ards and establish good morale. 


Ethics Interpretation 


Recognizing the CTA Code of Ethics 
as a guide to teacher conduct and pro- 
cedure, the tenure committee has found 
it necessary on occasion to point out 
that violations sometimes cause tenure 
trouble. 


In March 1952 the California School 
Trustees Association reported on a 
questionnaire to districts that 34,187 
teachers had acquired tenure. Of this 
number, it was reported that 254 or 
7/10 of one per cent were unsatisfac- 
tory. This percentage is much lower 
than that reported in 1940. 


We do not want incompetent teach- 
ers. Teachers faced with reasons for 
unsatisfactory service usually resign. 
Most cases where data and valid reasons 
are given result in sustaining action for 
the Board. Cases where the teacher 
lost are usually traced to poor proce- 
dure. Where tenure standards are high, 
education is superior to that in states 
where there is no tenure. Teachers 
should educate Board members to the 
advantages of tenure. 














CSTA EXECUTIVE BOARD met September 12 in the board room of the CTA-SS building 
in Las Angeles. Shown above are, left to right, Lila Lee Haskell, secretary; Charles 
Hamilton, CTA representative and advisor; Claire Podger, president; Todd Paddock, 
vice president; Charles Falk, sponsor of the Occidental College CSTA chapter; and 
William Pearson, delegate at large. 


Student Teachers Launch Serious 
Study of Professional Status 


By Claire Podger 


CSTA President 


INETY CSTA students from 23 

California colleges and universi- 
ties met at Asilomar for three days of 
discussion on the problems of student 
leadership in education, October 2-4. 

In December and again in April simi- 
lar groups will convene in conjunction 
with the State Council meetings of the 
CTA. Additional regional and local 
meetings will be held throughout the 
state. Such activities are representative 
of the serious-minded approach to pro- 
fessional problems exhibited by mem- 
bers of the California Student Teachers 
Association. 

Conceiving as its major function the 
introduction of teacher trainees to the 
aims and organization of a professional 
group, CSTA offers a broad program. 
Graduates from California teacher edu- 
cation institutions are well trained in 
teaching techniques, the fundamentals 
of child growth and psychology, and 
the content fields. Few receive exten- 
sive experience with teaching as a 
profession. CSTA attempts to fill this 
gap. 

Its program is built around three 
central ideas: every member should 
experience professional and ethical 
growth; every member should receive 
leadership training; every member 
should help recruit other outstanding 
people to the teaching profession. 

The ideal of professional and ethical 
growth is emphasized both in the state 
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and local programs. Each member of 
CSTA is familiarized with the CTA and 
CSTA Codes of Ethics. Local chapter 
programs encourage professional atti- 
tudes through the use of mock inter- 
views, panel discussions, guest speakers, 
and professional films. Committee work 
is directed toward instilling such atti- 
tudes. 


How effective are screening tech- 
niques for credential candidates? How 
can CSTA aid recruitment? How can 
CSTA ease the transition from student 
teaching to beginning in-service teach- 
ing? These are typical questions dis- 
cussed by six state committees on 
professional problems. Newest of these 
is the Publications committee. Created 
last spring, this is its first year of 
activity. Its major job is the produc- 
tion of recruitment, public relations and 
membership materials. 


One of the oldest and most active 
committees is Ethics. Chairmanned this 
year by the College of the Pacific and 
co-chairmanned by Mount St. Mary’s 
College its current objective is formula- 
tion of the CSTA Code of Ethics into a 
one-page statement. The Code of Ethics 
has already received national recogni- 
tion. A short formulation of this basic 
relationship of student teachers to 
pupils, supervisor, resident teacher, and 
the profession will increase its use- 
fulness. 


Another active group is the Profes- 
sional Organization Membership com- 
mittee. Just off the CTA press is a 





new membership folder prepared by 
this committee and a new membershj 
pamphlet, Let’s Talk Shop. Let’s Talk 
Shop will be distributed to every 
chapter to be used in membership 
campaigns. Despite falling college 
enrollment, CSTA membership goals 
have been raised and renewed energy 
is being directed to enlarge its Scope 
Chico State College will supply the 
chairman for this group and Whittie 
College the co-chairman. 


These three committees, along with 
those on Teacher Vocational Guidance, 
Public Relations, and Teacher Educa. 
tion and Professional Standards, meet 
in regional workshops and state cop. 
ventions. In many local chapters 
parallel committees perform “grass 
roots” functions. This year for the first 
time interim committees will meet peri. 
odically to complete work begun at 
regular meetings. 


The concept of regional one-day 
workshops was introduced into the 
CSTA program to enable a larger num. 
ber of members to benefit from profes. 
sional activities. Attendance at these 
meetings is often close to two hundred 
and fifty. Thus many more individuals 
can contribute to committee work. This 
year one-half of the day’s program will 
be devoted to a program chosen and 
presented by the host school. These. 
programs will represent an opportunity 
for professional growth unique to that 
school. Schools acting as hosts in the 
fall will be Sacramento State College 
in the north and San Diego State Col- 
lege in the south. 


Every teacher is a leader, and every 
prospective teacher should be trained in 
leadership skills. CSTA recognizes the 
importance of this aspect of its pro- 
gram. The annual Leaders’ Conference 
was established to provide opportunities 
for small groups of students to meet 
together informally to develop these 
skills. 


CSTA’s long continued interest in | 


recruitment will receive new emphasis 
this year. Plans are now being laid to 
charter and sponsor high school groups 
interested vocationally in education. 
Many high schools already have local 
clubs unaffiliated with a state or na 
tional program. Some of these clubs 
will become the nucleus of the new 
recruitment program. Pioneer clubs 
will be started in those interested high 
schools without clubs of any kind 
CSTA will supply speakers, statewide 
activities and a common pre-profes- 
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gional unity. Already many requests 
for information are arriving at CTA 
headquarters. 

CSTA is also a recruitment device on 
college campuses. Often students learn 
and think about the advantages and 
responsibilities of teaching for the first 
time through contact with CSTA mem- 
bers. Every CSTA member is both an 
advertisement for and an addition to 
the teaching profession. 

One non-student group is especially 
interested in the welfare of the CSTA. 
This group is composed of the college 
sponsors of local chapters. 

CTA had long been aware that if the 
major social function of education was 
to be continually improved the teacher 
must assume wider responsibilities. 
Gone, indeed, were the days when a 
teacher's job ended with his room, his 
school, or even his community. Growing 
professional awareness was essential. 
The logical way to initiate this aware- 
ness was through pre-service experi- 
ences in colleges and universities. Thus 
in 1937 CSTA was born. Each of the 
seven state teachers’ colleges then ex- 
istent sent two representatives to an 
organization meeting in Los Angeles. 
Here the CSTA Constitution and By- 
Laws were adopted, and the first state 
president was chosen from San Fran- 
cisco State College. The original seven 
colleges have been joined by virtually 
every major school in the state. Today 
32 chapters contribute to the state pro- 
gram. A pioneer in professional activi- 
ties for students, CSTA still remains 
the oldest and largest state organiza- 
tion of its kind. 

Any student in a teacher training 
institution who is preparing for the 
teaching profession is eligible to belong 
to CSTA. Membership is not limited 
to upper division students; rather, fresh- 
men and sophomores are encouraged to 
join. CSTA membership carries with 
it all the privileges of CTA member- 
ship: subscription to the CTA Journal, 
special services, placement service. All 
are available to CSTA members. In 
addition, members receive the CSTA 
News. Re-established with a new for- 
mat, CSTA News will be issued alter- 
nate months. The News also highlights 
state activities, local chapter news, and 
reviews of professional literature. 

CSTA is governed by the Executive 
Council composed of delegates from 
every chapter. Delegates are locally 
elected on the basis of chapter size. 
These delegates meet twice a year to 
conduct CSTA business. The officers 
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MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, November 8-14, can be an oppor- 
tunity for California teachers to inform parents about the problems 
their schools face and to lay the groundwork for problem solution. 


On the general theme “Good Schools Are Your Responsibility,” the week 
will feature programs which will review the purposes and accomplishments 
of free public education. 


Preparation for the week’s activities began in midsummer with most 
school districts. Administrators, local teacher associations, the PTAs, and 
civic groups cooperated in joint planning. Sponsoring organizations for the 
national observance are National Education Association, American Legion, 
US Office of Education, and National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





the basis of chapter activities, geo- 
graphical distribution, and recency of 
previous service. 

With the creation of a permanent 
secretariat to the Commission on 
Teacher Education, the state advisor 
became Charles E. Hamilton of the 
CTA staff. 


of the Executive Council are a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and_ secretary- 
treasurer. These officers along with the 
state advisor and a delegate at large 
elected by the Council comprise the 
organization’s Executive Board. State 
officers are elected by local chapters. 
Offices are rotated among chapters on 
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Where Does the Money Go? 


Q. How much of the $55,125 which the 
jury awarded Miss Fern Bruner in judg- 
ments against Tarantino, Station KYA, and 
the station manager will the CTA give to 
Miss Bruner? Or does it all go to the 
CTA? 


Ans. The teachers of California, 
through the CTA, backed Miss Bruner 
in the slander suit because it was im- 
portant to all teachers. If there had 
been no judgment awarded in the ver- 
dict, all financial costs would have been 
covered by the CTA and Miss Bruner 
would owe nothing. Now the answer 
to your question depends entirely on 
how much of the judgment can be 
collected. Miss Bruner agreed to repay 
the association if the money collected 
covers the costs, which now are several 
thousand dollars. Everything above 
actual costs go to Miss Bruner, though 
she made the usual contract with the 
attorneys for a contingency fee. That 
amounts to one-third of the money col- 
lected in excess of costs. The CTA 
stands to gain nothing financially. 


At this stage, division of the money 
still is an academic problem. How 
much of the award ever will be col- 
lected is extremely doubtful. However, 
the amount of money never was a major 
consideration of either the CTA or Miss 
Bruner. Both were interested primarily 
in having a jury tell Tarantino and the 
station that they were guilty, and 
thereby provide a precedent which 
would protect all teachers from similar 
attacks. 


Can We Teach UNESCO? 


Q. We're beginning to hear rumblings 
from certain groups regarding teaching 
about UNESCO in our schools. Should we 
drop this subject from our curriculum for 
public relations reasons before any attack 
develops? If not, how can we weather 
such an attack without suffering some loss 
ef public confidence in our school program? 


Ans. This question dramatically illus- 
trates the damage being done to the 


. « « « questions from teachers, 
answered by HARRY A. FOSDICK 


American heritage of freedom by sin- 
cere but misinformed patriots. One 
part of your question could be answered 
by another query: If school boards, 
administration and teachers are going 
to operate the schools on a basis of 
eliminating the opportunity of pupils 
to learn about anything which some 
minority pressure group terms contro- 
versial, what is there in your school 
operation to justify community con- 
fidence? 


The United States is a member of 
UNESCO. Schools should teach about 
it. The place for critics to direct their 
objections is the Congress of the United 
States. 


Most of us are moving toward the 
conclusion that the only way to meet 
such unjustified demands or attacks is 
head-on. The President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and other 
national leaders are providing us with 
documentation disproving all bases for 
recent attacks on UNESCO. We know 
there is no conflict between loyalty to 
America and interest in international 
cooperation toward achievement of 
humanitarian ideals. How can we pre- 
tend that the agency to encourage and 
organize that cooperation is unimpor- 
tant to future citizens? 


There are some logical precautions 
which might be taken. Be sure that the 
materials being used to teach about 
UNESCO do not portray it as a step 
toward a super-world government or as 
a substitute for national loyalties. Be 
sure that teachers, themselves, are not 
creating such a picture. Be sure that 
pupils are studying about and using 
UNESCO programs solely as a guide 
to better understanding between the 
peoples of the world, and as an agency 
to help all peoples to achieve the same 
ideals toward which we have been 
striving in America. 


Some districts have forestalled at- 
tacks on this issue by working with 
patriotic and veterans organizations in 
preparing a policy on instruction in 





NOTICE TO STATE COUNCIL 
REGARDING BY-LAWS 


In accordance with Article x : 
notice is hereby given by coon Section ’ 
Board of Directors, California Teachers 4 Of the 
tion, that the State Council of Education y; 
requested at its meeting on December 19," be 
to vote on the following amendments to th Sst, 
fornia Teachers Association By-Laws: © Cal. 

1, Amend Section la, of Article II as §, ll 

ACTIVE MEMBERS.’ Any certificated 
ers or administrator actively employed ae 
division of the California public schools an ~~ 
faculty member actively employed in the Sue 
colleges, the State university, or other hin 
educational institutions in the State of Califor; 
or any other person interested in the advance 
of public educational institutions in the State 
California, or any other person interested ae 
advancement of public education and appr the 
for membership by the board of directors = 
become an active member upon payment 
smemnpeeiie oan Upon retizement from i 
employment an active member ma 
—_ . a we 7 elect to be 

- Amend Section 5 of Article II, 
ing the period at the end of the last —_ 
of that section and adding the following thet 

PRIVILEGES OF ACTIVE AND LIFE MEM. 
BERS IN GOOD STANDING. Active and lif 
members in good standing and in active service 
in any division of the public schools of Californig 
or as a member of the faculty of a higher educ, 
tional institution in California shall be entitled to 
the os em 

a. e right to vote in the Secti 

affiliated on all matters submitted s 
membership. 
Eligibility to elective and appointive off 
in the Association. 

Admission to and participation in Associ. 
oo —S 

is igibility to appointments to commi 
of the Association. — 


= 


a 9 


e. Receipt of publications and reports, 

f. All Association services available to the 

membership. 

Other active and life members, student mem. 
bers and honorary members shall have all of the 
privileges set forth above, with the exception of 
the oe listed under subdivision a and } 
and with the further exception that retired active 
members shall only be entitled to participate in 
insurance programs sponsored by the Association 
to the extent permitted by resolution of the Boar 
of Directors. 


AWARDS DEADLINE NEAR 


Nominations for 1953 Freedoms 
Foundation Awards must be filed with 
the Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa, 
before Armistice Day. Announcement 
of schools and individual high school 
students winning awards will be made 
on Washington’s Birthday. The pr- 
gram seeks to encourage a better under- 
standing and practice of Americanism 
and good citizenship. 





current and controversial subjects for 
board adoption. Some have achieved 
almost the same result without outside 
participation—just a policy which could 
be adopted by both the faculty and 
the governing board. Obviously your 
district needs such a policy of funda 
mental guides for which the district and 
its teachers will battle, if necessary. 


The CTA is collecting materials and 
experiences of districts in this problem 
to assist others. If Field Service staf 
members can help you prepare a policy 
statement, or assist in meeting an actual 
attack, don’t hesitate to call for help. 
Better yet, if you think there is any 
possibility of such controversy in your 
district, adopt the Boy Scout motto— 
Be Prepared! 
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By Olga S. Hamman 






NN GARBER is the second of ten 
A children of a semi-skilled worker 
in an aircraft factory. Her desire was 
to go to college and become a teacher. 
Bright, friendly, ambitious, she was fine 
ollege material. But her parents dis- 
approved of higher education in gen- 
gal, and particularly for girls. 

In June of Ann’s first year in high 
school she attended the annual Scholar- 
ship Award Assembly. Here, before the 
student body of 2200, 150 of the 650 
members of the graduating class were 
presented with one or more awards for 
god scholarship, that is, for high 
attainment in one or more areas of the 
curriculum. Forty-five of them were 
also awarded college scholarships, that 
is, financial assistance in meeting col- 
lege expenses. 

Then and there Ann determined to 
prepare herself to meet the require- 
ments for a college scholarship. She 
consulted her counselor, was advised to 
master her subjects and to engage 
actively in some co-curricular activity 
of service to the school or to the com- 
munity. This she did. 


In her senior year in high school Ann 
applied for and was awarded a college 
scholarship. As a result, her parents 
became so proud of her that they began 
to encourage instead of discourage her 
ambition for higher education. This 
year, 1953-54, Ann is completing her 
course of study for a teaching creden- 
tial at one of our State Colleges. 





































Few Can Go On 


Ann Garber has been one of the 
fortunate few. Recent studies show that 
in families where the income is less 
than $5000 only 41 per cent of the high 
school graduates, qualified for college, 
actually enter college. Where the in- 
come is less than $2000, only 20 per 
cent of the qualified high school gradu- 
ates continued their education. 

Studies relating to the problem of 
opportunity for students rated above 
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WH O should we educate ? 


Do your gifted and distinguished graduates 
go to college? Through scholarship programs 
many communities give opportunity to our 
best qualified young citizens. 


average and the gifted have been 
sponsored in recent years by the State 
Department of Education. The report 
of a survey of the needs of California 
in higher education, known as_ the 
“Strayer Report,” jointly sponsored by 
the State Department of Education and 
the University of California, recom- 
mended that there be established in 
California 2,000 undergraduate sub- 
sistence scholarships to be used at any 
of the higher institutions in the state. 
Thereupon, in 1949, at the request of 
President Robert G. Sproul of the Uni- 
versity of California, the California 
Committee for the Study of Education 
appointed a subcommittee on Scholar- 
ship Awards to study methods of 
administering such a program, criteria 
for making the awards, and the num- 
ber of awards necessary to assure an 
advanced education to our “distin- 
guished and qualified” high school 
graduates. 


Problem Study Continues 


The results of an extensive survey by 
this subcommittee and its recommenda- 
tions for gradual establishment of an 
extensive scholarship program were 
published in May, 1950. This year a 
further study is being undertaken. Not 
only has a new California Subcom- 
mittee on Scholarship Awards been 
appointed but also a Subcommittee on 
Education of the Gifted Student. The 
latter has been asked to study measures 
now being undertaken in California 
schools to meet the needs of gifted 
individuals, and presumably would in- 
clude a scrutiny of their opportunities 
for higher education. The first named 
subcommittee will study such matters 
as the organization of a State Scholar- 
ship Board, suggested criteria for 
awards, the need for new surveys, vari- 
ous methods of financing scholarships, 
and correlation with federal scholar- 
ships, veterans’ benefits, and other aid 
programs. 

In appointing these committees and 
in making these surveys, the State 
Department of Education is reflecting 


a widespread and growing concern 
about the waste of talent resulting from 
the underdevelopment of our human 
resources. The problem of conserving 
these resources of talent and ability is 
threefold. It includes, first, the financ- 
ing of advanced education; second, the 
dissemination of information to the 
students, their parents, their counselors 
and their teachers about the possibili- 
ties of financial assistance; and third, 
and most important of all, the awaken- 
ing and stimulation of the desire for 
college on the part of capable students 
and their families. 


Many Are Encouraged 


More and more individual high 
schools and city school systems are 
developing programs of building up 
scholarship funds, publicizing scholar- 
ship opportunities, and encouraging 
those qualified to continue their educa- 
tion. These programs are sometimes 
undertaken by the local chapters of 
the California Scholarship Federation, 
sometimes by the school or city admin- 
istration, often by the cooperation of 
several agencies. 


San Diego Example 


Because of widespread interest, it is 
appropriate to give a case history, an 
account of an actual College Scholar- 
ship program in an actual high school, 
its origin, its funds and its integration 
with the honor society. This project has 
now grown into a city-wide infor- 
mation program which is closely con- 
nected with the city-wide program 
for the gifted child. The program 
described is that of the San Diego High 
School. The scholarship that started 
Ann Garber on her career was one of 
many that were provided by a San 
Diego High School scholarship fund. 


The funds consist of six trust funds, 
ranging in capital value from $1250 to 
$99,000, and several other funds which 
are made up of periodic gifts contrib- 
uted by groups or individuals, including 
the Senior Class, the PTA, school clubs, 
the Music Department, and the Girls’ 
League. These funds are administered 
by the Scholarship Board of Control of 
the San Diego High School, composed 
of eight members of the faculty and 
the principal, who is ex officio chairman. 


The San Diego project was started 
by the late Miss Elizabeth Freese, 
teacher and vice-principal at the school 
for forty years before her retire- 
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ment in 1940, and always keenly inter- 
ested in the problems of deserving 
students. Active leadership in develop- 
ing and organizing the funds was 
furnished by the Public Speaking de- 
partment head, Wilbur A. Hamman, 
member of the faculty from 1919 until 
he retired in 1948. And John Aseltine, 
since he became principal in 1928, has 
given his wholehearted support to this 
program. These and other members of 
the San Diego High School faculty have 
devoted earnest and enthusiastic effort 
to the cause of securing financial aid 
and scholarships to enable worthy 
high school students to continue their 
education. 


Among the favorable publicity these 
endeavors received was an editorial in 
the San Diego Union in 1921, describ- 
ing and commending this work. By 
1930, two scholarship funds had been 
established. The money was disbursed 
under the direction of Miss Freese, and 
she was chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee until her retirement. At 
that time the principal organized the 
Scholarship Board of Control to carry 
on the program. 


Substantial Endowment 


Miss Freese died on March 1, 1953. 
In 1952, just six months before her 
death, a new scholarship fund went 
into operation, a fund authorized a 
generation ago largely as a result of her 
efforts. In 1921 Howard M. Kutchin, 
inspired by the Union editorial, pro- 
vided in his will that after the death of 
his wife, his estate should be left under 
bank trusteeship to a Kutchin Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. The income was to 
be used to send San Diego High School 
graduates to the University of California 
or to Stanford. Thirty-one years later 
this scholarship fund, with a capital 
value of $99,000, became effective. 
Today a San Diego High School gradu- 
ate is attending the University of 
California and another is attending 
Stanford, and every year to come, two 
San Diego High School graduates will 
receive four-year scholarships from 
these funds. 


In June, 1953, twenty-one seniors 
received scholarships from the various 
San Diego High School funds, with a 
total value of $4100. Most of them 
were fifty dollar awards, one was for 
$240, and the two Kutchin awards 
were for $400 a year for four years. 
Members of the class also received 
financial awards and scholarships from 
other sources, making a sum total of 
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forty-two seniors receiving an aggregate 
of $46,000 in college scholarships. 

The California Scholarship Federa- 
tion chapter faculty sponsor, called 
the CSF Adviser, is secretary of the 
Scholarship Board of Control. Applica- 
tions for local scholarships are addressed 
to her; she confers with all applicants. 
The principal, who is the counselor for 
second semester seniors, refers to her 
the cases of need for scholarships which 
come to his attention during his coun- 
seling interviews. 


CSF Important Medium 


The CSF Adviser also serves as 
scholarship counselor. She supervises 
the scholarship information services 
carried on by the CSF, interviews 
seniors who wish to apply for scholar- 
ships, confers with seniors and lower 
classmen who seek interviews, and does 
group counseling in CSF meetings, in 
a meeting of all seniors interested in 
college, and in certain special interest 
college meetings. 

Student interest and student aware- 
ness of scholarships and of advanced 
education in general has been fostered 
by student participation in college and 
scholarship information programs. A 
CSF (honor society) student committee 
has charge of the bulletin board in the 
main hall which displays college and 
scholarship information. It draws up 
and distributes a bulletin on entrance 
requirements of various colleges. It 
maintains for the student body shelves 
filled with the latest college catalogs 





So, on this Thanksgiving Day, we should 
give thanks for the fine school build . . 
er... the generous salary incre...er... 
the eternal gratitude, I’m sure, the com- 
munity must feel for us. 





and a file of application blanks, Th 
CSF committee keeps lists of studeng 
interested in various colleges and fl 
of every college-bound senior, ‘. 
responsible for publicity in the dail 
bulletin and in the school paper hes 
proposed visits of college representa. 
tives, worthwhile new scholarships, and 
deadlines to be met. The CSF commit. 
tee and the CSF Adviser also arrange 
for publicity in the local papers, featur. 
ing pictures and stories about scholar. 
ship winners and about the Award 
Assembly. 


Nationwide Interest . 


The great interest in and need fo, 
scholarship information was recognized 
by the United States Office of Educa. 
tion which in 1951 published a hand. 
book on scholarships and fellowships, , 
Various city school systems, including | 
those of Oakland, Los Angeles, ang 
Portland, Oregon, as well as the city 
of San Diego, have published hand. 
books listing scholarships of interest to 
students in their several systems. A 
number of high schools have assigned 
special counseling time to their CSF 
Advisers for the purpose of college and 
scholarship guidance. Examples of this 
trend in the Los Angeles area are Hunt. 
ington Park, John Marshall, Susan M, 
Dorsey, and University high schools. 


Many of the 440 CSF chapters have 
organized programs of scholarship in. 
formation. The San Diego program is 
thus sharing in a statewide and national 
movement. The San Diego City Schools 
appear to be in the lead in linking 
college and scholarship guidance and 
information formally with the program 


for the gifted child. 


Great Social Values 


We live in an age of scientific ad 
vances, world problems and _ glob 
tensions. Such an age demands mor 
and more highly educated men ani 
women. It demands that more ani 
more of our able and intelligent youn 
people undergo college and university 
training to prepare them for the profes 
sions and for positions of leadership. 

How to encourage increasing num 
bers of capable youth so to prepatt 
themselves is a subject of concer t 
laymen and educators alike. One im 
portant means of arousing interest it 
advanced education is through mor 
adequate scholarship programs atl 
through more widely disseminated it 
formation about them. 
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Researchers Get Together 


Five year record of Advisory Council of 


Educational Research justifies effort to 


coordinate studies of significance 


By Kenneth R. Brown 


CTA Research Director 


N January 28, 1948, twelve people 
O met in the headquarters offices of 
the CTA to examine the possibility and 
desirability of establishing some kind of 
coordinating agency for educational 
research in California. Dr. Frank W. 
Parr, recently appointed Director of 
Research for CTA, had invited ten 
representatives to discuss with him the 
formation of an advisory council for 
educational research which not only 
might fulfill the role of a statewide 
coordinating group but would also 
advise and counsel the CTA Research 
Department in its expanding program 
of research activities. 


Council Organization 


More than five years have elapsed. 
Seven of the original twelve representa- 
tives are still lending their services to 
the operations of the Advisory Council, 
but the body has since grown to fifteen 
persons. The fifteen represent four 
major universities, the state colleges 
and private liberal arts colleges, the 
State Department of Education, county 
research departments, the research 
offices of the San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, and San Diego 
school systems, the California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and the 
CTA Research Department. 


Among the purposes or functions 
foreseen in the early organization meet- 
ing as appropriate for the Advisory 
Council, those of coordination and pro- 
motion of educational research were 
prominently listed. The Council pro- 
posed to keep track of the research 
projects progressing in the schools and 
universities of the state; to reduce un- 
warranted duplication as much as pos- 
sible; to promote conferences in which 
educational researchers might jointly 
develop improved research methods, 
exchange information and experience, 
and evaluate responsibilities and 
achievement. They hoped to offer a 
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communication channel through a state- 
wide publication; to encourage higher 
standards of research and capacity of 
research personnel; and enable research 
directors to achieve a more effective 
and disciplined research partnership 
between graduate schools of education 
and the public school system. 


On the promotional side, it was be- 
lieved that a coordinating council would 
be in a favorable position to seek out 
genuine problems of needed research, 
then to encourage the widespread re- 
search interest and effort which would 
tend to assure valid and reliable find- 
ings. It was hoped that plans could be 
laid for statewide, coordinated research 
projects that would yield a substantial 
base for improved educational practice 
in California. 


Insofar as the CTA Research Depart- 
ment itself was concerned, the Advisory 
Council would be helpful in guiding it 
along a path of research which would 
neither infringe upon the research 
efforts of college or public school re- 
search offices nor dedicate the depart- 
ment to a limited concern only with 
teacher welfare problems. The Advi- 
sory Council should become a vehicle 





So Much for So Little 


A high school six-footer posed with a 
brand-new kindergartener to illustrate a 
newspaper article 
dramatizing the 
public’s financial 
interest in the local 
schools according 
to the National 
School Public Re- 
lations Association 
in a recent issue of 
It Starts in the 
Classroom News- 
letter. 

Said the newspaper story: “The differ- 
ence between these two boys is about three 
feet and $2,100 of education expended by 
Midcity’s taxpayers. Where else can the 
community get so much for so little?” 








through which research of the organized 
profession could make its most valuable 
contribution to the schools and children 
of the state. 


This “vehicle” has been moving 
around the circuit of five calendar years 
since its inauguration. Where has it 
gone? Did it reach its announced des- 
tination? Has the trip been worth 
while? Have the passengers been sat- 
isfied with the service? 


Projects in Research Coordination 


The preliminary discussions made it 
clear that the Advisory Council mem- 
bers did not want to foster any kind of 
control body. It was thought that the 
Council might offer its services as a 
reporting and screening center, espe- 
cially for questionnaire studies. Poor 
studies could be diverted or improved, 
and the author could be advised 
whether his proposal was already being 
studied elsewhere. 


In October, 1948, a sub-committee 
under the direction of Dr. Lillie Bow- 
man, San Francisco schools, began the 
development of a research study report 
form. Each year at the beginning of 
school the major school districts, county 
offices, and graduate schools would be 
asked to report research in progress. 
The forms would be classified by topi- 
cal areas and maintained as a current 
file in the Research Library of the 
California Teachers Association, where 
a full-time, trained librarian could give 
some attention to the process. 


The form has been in use the last 
few years and this clearing house func- 
tion is well on its way. Districts and 
county offices have been cooperating 
nicely, and the annual results of this 
collecting and classifying operation 
have appeared in CTA Research Bulle- 
tins No. 15 and No. 50. These are 
published every three years, with sup- 
plements in the intervening years. The 
CTA benefits not only in the prestige 
of being the caretaker for this endeavor 
but in being able to keep abreast of the 
educational research as it progresses. 


It was quickly discovered that not 
very much was known of the actual 
bulk total of educational research facili- 
ties in the state. Nor was there any 
accurate information upon the prepara- 
tion and qualifications of the people 
doing research. Both of these aspects 
were put under examination early in 
1949. A complete survey of research 
facilities was reported in CTA Research 
Bulletin No. 16 to the first statewide 
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conference of educational research 
workers. 

As a result of the questionnaire on 
preparation of researchers a committee 
was formed under Dr. Henry W. Mag- 
nuson, State Department of Education, 
and later Dr. David G. Ryans, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, to 
draw up a recommended outline of this 
desirable preparation. A second com- 
mittee under Dr. Harry Smallenberg, 
County of Los Angeles, went to work 
on a statement of principles, a kind of 
code of ethics for research workers. 
The latter report was published in 
CJER. 


Lines of Communication 


One of the major accomplishments 
of the Advisory Council has been the 
sponsoring of and planning for the 
annual conference of research workers. 
Prior to these conferences, which began 
in 1949, any collaboration between 
researchers in the state was largely a 
random matter, other than occasional 
get-togethers in small regional meetings. 
The existing northern and southern 
associations, CERA and CERGA, were 
functioning as best they might to make 


available to attendees the gleanings of © 


the research process, but there was no 
opportunity for any statewide view- 
point or endeavor. 


The second Research Conference was 
able to make of itself a statewide board 
of review for the State Department of 
Education publication on testing and 
measurement, the Handbook on Evalu- 
ation. An entire session of the confer- 
ence acted as a critique of the book, a 
draft copy of which had been mailed 
to each conferee in advance. The 
numerous suggestions made the book 
more valuable when it appeared. 


As a second contribution there is still 
in progress a proposed general over- 
hauling of test norms. It is hoped this 
movement may be made broad enough 
to encompass the entire country. If 
this ambitious goal cannot be achieved, 
then the state or the Pacific Coast may 
be made the base for this development. 
The proposal grew out of a Research 
Conference section on problems in the 
interpretation and use of published 
tests, at which representatives of test 
makers were in attendance. 

Our report would not be complete 
without brief mention of the publica- 
tion which came into being to meet the 
need for a publication outlet for Cali- 
fornia research. The Advisory Council 
was not only the instigator of the Cali- 
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SKIPPY 
AND THE 
3 R’s 


SRP OS RE 


SKIPPY was the most popular personality to appear at the NEA Miami Beach cop. 
vention last summer. The seven-year-old Atlanta boy (whose real name is Tony Klaer) 
is shown here laboriously distributing autographs to fans who surrounded him at the 
meeting where he was presented in person. Star of the 29-minute film sponsored by 
NEA, the boy’s face is well known to thousands of teachers. 

“Skippy and the 3 R’s,” third in a series of public relations films produced by NEA, 
has outstripped in sales everything offered to date. California has six copies of the film 
in color. The copy scheduled by the state CTA office will be shown during November 
at San Francisco state college, Oakland, Asilomar, and Mills College. In December it 
will go to Albany and Bakersfield and in January showings are booked in Gridley, 
Aromas, Salinas, and Carmel. Elinor Shaw in Field Service office says she has received 
35 requests for the next six months for which she has not yet found an appropriate time. 

A second film, handled by the Field Service staff in Southern California, is moving 
steadily from town to town for showing before teacher groups. One black and white 
film is being reserved for California use on television broadcasts. 

Copies of “Skippy” have also been purchased by the superintendent of schools of 
Mendocino and Sacramento counties, Riverside city, and the bureau of audio-visual 





education, State Department of Education, Sacramento. 





fornia Journal of Educational Research, 
published by the CTA, but has been 
its faithful editorial board. Except for 
the Journal there would still be many 
fine pieces of research unheralded and 
resting quietly on home book shelves. 
The Journal carries the annual bibliog- 
raphy of theses and dissertations com- 
pleted in the colleges and universities 
of the state, and resumés of the CERA 
sessions. It is already subscribed to in 
43 colleges and universities outside the 
state, by four out-of-state departments 
of education and large city districts, 
three outside teacher associations, three 
national education systems outside the 
United States, a foreign national council 
on educational research, and scattered 
publishers, corporations, and _ libraries 
both in California and beyond. 


Research Promoted 


The early interest of the Advisory 
Council brought about a number of 
large-scale research projects. Probably 
those at the “end of the line,” in the 
field, never guessed that behind some 


research project Jay the power of sug- 
gestion of the Advisory Council. Among 
those of interest were salary schedule 
policy for educators in the state, teacher 
load data, age-grade placement of Cali- 
fornia children, status of the emergency 
credential and emergency teacher, and 
concern for the education of gifted 
children. 

Under one auspice or another, de- 
pending upon the most appropriate 
plan, these projects have moved along. 
Direct responsibility has not always 
lodged with the Advisory Council, but 
members of it have been associated 
with other organizations which have 
been persuaded to promote the studies. 

The state-wide teacher load survey 
was made in the spring of 1950, under 
the joint sponsorship of the State De- 
partment of Education, CASA, and 
CTA. The results are now appearing 
as reports in California Schools. There 
are joint salary committees of the CTA 
and administrator associations now 
meeting on the development of general 

(Continued to Page 35) 
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EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS . . . 


(Continued from Page 8) 


1 pong School,” a commercial station 

gram for pre-school children and 
mothers in Chicago, outdrew Arthur 
Godfrey. “Play School,” a similar show 
in Detroit, has proved to be the top 
jocal daytime release. Even non-viewers 
know of the success of such programs 
as ‘Mr. Peepers” and “Time for Beany,” 
which have an educational slant. In 
Philadelphia, there are already 22 ETV 
shows on the air each week. 


Will Meet Challenge 

With such progress via commercial 

| & stations, it should not be long before 
8% the Hancock Foundation’s Channel 28 

—as a community service agency— 


h con. meets the challenge found in the new 
Klaer) educational frontier. It is doubtful that 
“™ the eight UHF channels offered to 
red by California ever become a network, nor 
/ NEA would such a plan necessarily be wise; 
he film but unquestionably, as new stations join 
vember the one already on the air in Los An- 
aber it geles cooperative projects can better the 
ridley, educational product, whether it is his- 
eceived tory for high school students, foreign 
e time, language in the elementary schools, or 
ee contributions from the great reservoir 
| white of adult education. 
Some day, even, the situation uncov- 
ools of P ios 
eel ered during the monitoring of TV 
commercial stations in Chicago last 
amet Christmas may be eliminated. Between 
Dec. 25-29, 1952, all children’s pro- 
of sug- grams in the Windy City furnished 77 
Among murders, ranging from death with an 
hedule icicle to killing a policeman with a 
eacher shovel. And all this despite the golden 
f Cali- moments of Yuletide when religious 
rgency stories and the spirit of the season could 
rr, and possibly have done a little more for 
gifted humanity and the future of civilization 
than new wrinkles in homicide. 
or, de- 
priate | SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED 
along. Delta Kappa Gamma will offer 5 scholar- 
always ships of $1000 each to women in education 
vil, but who are members of the Society for use in 
ociated advanced graduate study in 1954-55. 
1 have 
tudies. SCHOOL MAN KILLED 
survey Harold H. Lloyd, 32, principal of the 
“under Mt. Burney elementary school in Shasta 
te De county, was killed October 11 when acci- 
ond dentally shot by a deer-hunting companion. 
oe LIBRARIANS TO MEET 
The School Library Association of Cali- 
e CTA fornia will hold its annual meeting in Stock- 
; «now ton November 14-15. Dr. Hector Lee of 
zeneral Chico State College will speak at the ban- 
quet Saturday night at Hotel Stockton. 
er 1953 
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F the eight ETV channels set 
aside in California last year by 
FCC, Channel 28, described by Johns 
Harrington in this edition, is the only 
one now on the air. In its infancy, the 
Hancock installation at USC will prob- 
ably develop its program of public 
service slowly and methodically. In 
these early months we shall not expect 
inauguration with fireworks, but within 
the next few years we may well expect 
to see ETV reshaping many long-estab- 
lished teaching methods. 


Probably the second channel to be 
used in California will be KQED, 
Channel 9, sponsored by the Bay Area 
Educational Television Association 
(BAETA). General Manager James Day, 
with many years of experience in radio, 
refuses to predict that TV will be “the 
greatest educational tool invented since 
the creation of movable type.” But he 
is visionary in a very practical way and 
has already formulated some flexible 


‘conclusions. 


“Passive viewing is not educating,” 
Jim says. To program effectively, he 
believes ETV must extend an invitation 
to action. He thinks his job will be to 
bestir the thinking processes of his 
audience . . . and the best way to do 
that is to stimulate activity. 


Day proposes five evenings of educa- 
tional programs each week. Arts and 
crafts shows will be aimed at adults; 
science, history, and literature may be 
directed to all ages. He conceives a 
Made in America series on industrial 
processes, a Shakespearean series done 
with ftmarionettes, or even studies on 
city planning and transportation. In 
developing his leads for programs, he 
has carefully avoided “plugging” com- 
mercial aspects and indicates that his 
FCC license rigidly prohibits sponsor- 
ship for profit. 


BAETA, having personnel and fa- 
cilities of 18 colleges available, will 
probably be able to offer college 
courses for credit. Day has studied the 


experiment at Houston and views with 
enthusiasm the possibility of similar 
viewer registration in his transmitting 
area. Teacher training and professional 
refresher courses will be not only pos- 
sible but very practical. 


Convinced that educational television 
should not be an agency of government, 
Day is not kidding himself about the 
problems of financing. Having no phil- 
anthropic angel, his board of directors 
(of whom eight members represent edu- 
cational institutions) has outlined a 
community project. To begin, Day has 
signed contracts providing for conver- 
sion of KPIX telecasting equipment as 
well as studio facilities at University of 
California and the John O’Connell 
Trade School in San Francisco. With 
valuable commitments “in kind,” Day 
hopes to qualify for a sizable initial 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 


Necessary to the maintenance of a 
$250,000 a year operation, BAETA will 
seek 5,000 individual sponsors in his 
community. If they produce $10 each 
in annual dues, he will stay in business. 
During the initial period, the associa- 
tion must depend on contributions 
from large donors “with no strings 
attached.” 


BAETA board chairman is Dr. Her- 
bert C. Clish, San Francisco superin- 
tendent of schools, and the Association 
president is Dr. Vaughn D. Seidel, 
Alameda county superintendent of 
schools. 


I heard Jim Day speak at one of his 
numerous public appearances recently. 
While he does not yet make a pitch for 
public sponsors, he ties up a neat pack- 
age and offers it with conviction. His 
challenge is directed mostly to edu- 
cators. “We must make a bold, vigorous 
and imaginative effort. Can we meet 
this challenge? This is our opportunity 
to change the top program of the day 
to a title we have coined: “I Love 
Lucidity.” 


FRIEND sends me a clipping from 
the Detroit Free Press which reads: 


Arthur Krull won’t be teaching busi- 
ness at Summit (N.J.) High School 
this fall. He resigned his $85-a-week 
job to accept another at $137.50 week- 
ly. He now drives a brewery truck. 


Cartoonists and columnists have given 
good play to variations of this signifi- 
cant and tragic theme. 
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Ray A. Jackson (right), woodshop instructor at Liberty Union High School in Brent- 
wood, gives instructions to one of his students while B. J. Callaghan (center), principal 


of the school, looks with interest on the work in process. 


A Teacher Tells His Story 


Eager Testimony of Shop Instructor Illustrates 
Protection of CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan 


By Frank W. Parr 


QQ vrstioss from members re- 
garding CTA Blue Cross Health 
Plan have come to your CTA special 
services office so frequently I asked for 
an investigation of a few sample cases. 
I wanted evidence to illustrate that Blue 
Cross minimizes red tape and delays, 
that it provides prompt care to mem- 
bers who become sick. 

I think we have a typical example in 
the case of Ray A. Jackson, a young 
woodshop instructor at Liberty union 
high school in Brentwood. 

At first when he considered the CTA- 
Blue Cross Health Plan, Jackson felt 
that he did not need protection against 
the costs of serious illness.) He was 
rarely sick. He had a wife and family 
and, like many others, he felt that he 
could use that money better somewhere 
else. 


Shall We Subscribe? 


His wife subscribed to Blue Cross at 
the Telephone Company, and when 
they talked things over, Jackson de- 
cided that “It was the proper thing for 
a family man to protect his family 
against the expense of illness.” 
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So they subscribed. 


Last March Ray had reason to be 
glad of his decision. As he tells his 
story, one Friday he felt “woozy.” He 
had previously been in good health. 
He put his feelings down to the fact 
he probably had stomach flu, since his 
wife had recently recovered from an 
attack of it. But Sunday night he was 
seriously ill, in shock, in an ambulance 
on his way to the Pittsburg Hospital. 
From Sunday to Tuesday morning the 
hospital gave him transfusions. On 
Tuesday the doctor operated for ulcers. 


He was on the operating table for 
about seven hours. Under the anes- 
thetic, his heart acted up. Then a 
week after the operation he developed 
yellow jaundice. Two weeks later, to 
the day, they operated again. After 
the second operation he went into 
shock. For two weeks his life hung in 
the balance. 

Jackson was in an oxygen tent for 
two weeks. His kidneys stopped func- 
tioning. He was extremely weak. His 
doctor was at the hospital day and 
night. This seriously ill young man 
spent 52 days in the hospital. 





Prompt Admittance 


One of the questions we asked Jack. 
son when he told us about his case Was 
“Did you have any difficulty being 
admitted to the hospital?” His answer 
was, “There was never any question 
about payments at the hospital. Whey 
I was rushed to the hospital in ay 
ambulance, all my wife had to do Was 
show my Blue Cross card and | was 
admitted without any difficulty. There 
was no red tape. No questions wer 
asked and I didn’t have to bother with 
any details or put up a cash deposit, 
That means a lot when you are sick 
and worried.” 


The claim for Jackson’s care du. 
ing his hospitalization amounted ty 
$2,307.21. Since Blue Cross paid the 
hospital direct, he didn’t have to fi) 
out any claim forms. 


Then in the fall, when he resumed 
his teaching, Jackson’s doctor wanted 
him to have a check-up. There was q 
G.I. series, a gastric analysis and a 
hemoglobin test. The G.I. series cost 
$25, the gastric analysis cost $10 and 
the hemoglobin cost $2. Under the 
outpatient provision of the CTA-Blue 
Cross contract, Blue Cross paid $35 
and Jackson paid $2. 


“The CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan 
was a life saver,” Jackson says. “If | 
hadn’t had it, I would have been pay- 
ing hospital bills for the next ten years. 
It is certainly a big help for a young 
couple to have protection of this type. 
In just a few months, claims for my 
wife and myself amounted to over 


$2,500.” 


At the end of June his wife went to 
the hospital for a Cesarean. By that 
time Jackson was out of the hospital 
and on his feet, even though he stil 
felt weak and wobbly. But when Mrs. 
Jackson had to be hospitalized he found 
that her admission was as easy as his 
had been. He simply took her to the 
hospital, showed her card at the admis- 
sion desk and she was admitted at once. 
Hospital benefits for Mrs. Jackson 
amounted to $50 and the surgical bene- 
fit for the Cesarean was $150. 


Today Jackson is back at his job. 
Because Blue Cross paid the major por 
tion of his hospital and surgical bills 
his mind is comparatively free from 
concern over the costs and he is there: 
fore able to devote his full energy 
his teaching. 
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“ extra fare on this extra-fine coach .. . for re- 
went to ihe pocees laxed, carefree trips across the county or 
By that i ae ee across the continent. 
hospital _ a \ AA" —,. For Pleasant Weekends 
he still on --_ o* . N a Take a Greyhound Tour! 
yen Mrs. : : + : ~s Especially on weekends, you can enjoy thrilling 
1e found ill . a 2 » Expense-Paid Tours—to any of the great cities, 
at > historic places, by Greyhound. Hotel accommo- 
y “ ; ' dations, transportation, special sightseeing —all 
r to the ; included at one very low price. Travel alone, with 
e admis- \ friends—or with your entire class! Call Grey- 
at once. ‘ ' hound, or send in the coupon below. 
Jackson 
~ FREE! FULL-COLOR. PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA . 
his job. ‘Mail to Greyhound Information Center,-71-W. Lake St.; 
jor por- = Chicago 1,-lll., for this handsome map, suitable for fram- 
1 bills + ing. Contains details on Expense-Paid Tours. : So 
cal Dub, ‘ Hoes ak : : ’ oe 
“=| GREYHOUND ~~ 
is there: address. 3. 
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the strength of 
STAINLESS STEEL 
is added to 
MASTER 
_ PROTECTION _. 










KEY-CONTROLLED 


COMBINATION LOCK NO. 1525 


TWO-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open 
every locker! 
Here’s the latest in padlock 
protection — tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 
Write for free brochure 
Dept. 21 


MASTER No. 1500 


. Long time school favorite. 
i Constructed like No. 1525, 
but without key control. 





We Should Study UNESCO 


California Congress of Parents and Teacher 


Urges Understanding of International Issue, 


By Mrs. J. Stanley Brode 
International Relations Chairman, CCPT 


The Parent-Teacher Association has 
a long record of interest in interna- 
tional relations. In 1908, eleven years 
after its founding, the National Con- 
gress called an International Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth to which 
many nations sent representatives. The 
meeting was so successful that it was 
repeated in 1911 and 1914. The first 
World War interrupted the calling of 
these conferences but not the interest 
of the organization in the welfare of 
children around the world. 


It was natural then that when an 
international organization was projected 
in 1945 the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers was asked to consult 
with the State Department and the 
National President was in San Fran- 
cisco in this capacity when the United 
Nations Charter was written and signed. 


The PTA was interested in the 
United Nations as an attempt to settle 
the problems arising between nations 
in an orderly fashion, but also sug- 
gested that an even more fundamental 
move toward peace would be to im- 
prove conditions for the children of the 
world and their families. Therefore, 
the PTA has been particularly inter- 
ested in the affiliated organizations set 
up under the United Nations: the 
World Health Organization, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, and the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 


The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has been unwavering in 
its support of these international organ- 
izations which are most pertinent to 
the welfare of the children of all 
nations. 


Because of the attacks upon UNESCO 
and the teaching about it in the schools, 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers issued a statement in July, 
1952, in which it urged its members 
to become informed on issues involved 
and affirmed its belief that factual ma- 
terial concerning UNESCO should be 


taught at appropriate levels in the 
schools. 


The statement was issued only afte, 
a committee had spent months jp 
careful reading of the materials op 
UNESCO. The California Congress 
endorses UNESCO as a channel of jp. 
formation about the peoples and the 
cultures of the world. At the same 
time the president of the National Con. 
gress of Parents and Teachers, who js 
a member of the UNESCO Comnis. 
sion, was asked to “urge those respon. 
sible for the preparation of material to 
be very diligent so that all publications 
and releases be so carefully worded 
and so clear in their statements that 
they be subject to the least possible 
misunderstanding.” 


That PTA members in Califomia 
really believe in the motto “All Chil- 
dren Are Our Children” is demonstrated 
by the hundreds of projects undertaken 
by local units to promote goodwill 
abroad and to help the less fortunate 
children in other lands. Units, Coun- 
cils and Districts have studied about 
the United Nations and UNESCO s0 
that they might give intelligent sun- 
port to the constructive activities of 
these and similar organizations and 
offer worthwhile suggestions for their 
improvement. Food, clothing, books 
and letters have been sent abroad and 
exchange students and teachers have 
been entertained in the homes of men- 
bers and at PTA meetings all over the 
state. Programs designed to promote 
a better understanding of other cul- 
tures have been presented in every 
district, and interest in these matters 
is increasing rapidly. 


In the fifty-six years since its origin 
the National Congress has been used 
many times as a model for similar 
groups in other countries. Thirty-five 
countries now have organizations all 
with the same purpose—the welfare of 
children, but with procedures adapted 
to their own needs. It may well be that 
this love of our children and concem 
for their welfare will prove to be the 
common ground upon which all men 
can meet and the one thing upon which 
they can all agree. 
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New Project-Type Workbooks 
Do Double Duty for Busy Teachers 


Couple projects of universal interest with elementary 
subjects. Each book has over 30 duplicator masters 
from which you can make hundreds of clear, 
sharp copies with any spirit (liquid or direct 
process) duplicator. 


Central themes of universal interest. The five projects 
for these books are: Fire Prevention and Safety, 
Classroom Government, The Home Unit, The 
Pets, and Community Helpers. Each book covers 
elementary subjects like language arts, fine arts, 
social studies, science and arithmetic unified in 
terms of the central project theme. 


Student activities clearly explained. These work- 
books are self-contained. You need no other 


NEW LOW-COST SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 
—copies in 1 to 5 colors in one operation 
—up to 150 copies a minute 
—positive, accurate feed prevents waste 
—see at your A. B. Dick distributor, or mail coupon. 
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source of information. Instructions for student 
activities and projects are clearly explained. Every 
lesson is complete in itself but can be expanded 
easily if desired to meet individual teaching aims. 


Developed by teachers and classroom tested. Years 
of practical experience are behind these work- 
books. They were developed by teachers for 
teachers and they have been classroom tested. 


See for yourself. Simply visit your A. B. Dick 
distributor. You will find him listed under Dupli- 
cating Machines in the classified section of the 
phone book. Or, if it is more convenient, mail the 
coupon below for information without obligation, 


\ THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
“A.B. DICK" IS A REGISTERED TRADE.MARK OF A.B. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


CTA-1153 


Please send me information about [) new project-type workbooks—(] new, 
low-cost spirit duplicator. 


setae 

eric esata eae can laiaiiaia aici 
ADDRESS. 
annie 








our 
ART STUDENTS 
CAN WIN AWARDS 


and National recognition with 
Eagle Prismacolor. In the 1954 
Scholastic Art Awards compe- 
tition, Eagle again sponsors 
20 prizes for colored pencil 


drawings. 


~ 
GET ACQUAINTED NOW 


with professional quality 
Prismacolor . . . soft, smooth, 
strong, brilliant, blending, wa- 
terproof, and non-fading! 
Write for free samples. You'll 
discover a superb art medium 
that requires no ''make-ready" 
or “clean up" time in your 
classes. And Prismacolor's 
long-lasting leads make it 


truly economical. 


52 VIVID COLORS, and 12, 
24 and 36 color Art Sets. 





H. S$. CROCKER CO., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 
SACRAMENTO 


FRESNO 


28 








A TEACHER NEVER RETIRES 


By Joe Milrod 


LOYD LORBEER, Antelope Valley 

Joint Union High School social 
science department head and author, 
planned to become a missionary when 
he received his BD but, instead, he 
traveled to Japan and became a high 
school teacher. 


Now, 32 teaching years later, he has 
reached retirement age. After teaching 
six years in Japan and 26 years in 
Antelope Valley High School, Lorbeer 
is resigning from the profession, but, 
he adds, not from education. 


His teaching em- 
phasis, he says, has 
been on world 
peace. Several years 
ago some of his stu- 
dents, influenced by 
Lorbeer’s ideas, en- 
tered the Briand- 
Kellogg peace pact 
essay contest and 
won first and third 
in the state finals. 

Aside from his academic chores, he 
has managed to publish three volumes 
of poetry, a book on philosophy and a 
new book released this March called 
the “Electric Nature of the Mind.” 


Lorbeer’s educational background 
includes a BA in economics from Po- 
mona College, an MA in sociology from 
USC and a BD from the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley. 

As a high school student, his days 
were as filled with activity as his teach- 
ing days are now. He was captain of 
the track and football teams. In the 
All-Southern California track meet, he 
placed second in the mile. It was dur- 
ing high school also that he became 
president of the Southern California 
Debating League. At that time he won 
the high school oratorical contest on 
peace. 


F, LORBEER 


In college Lorbeer won medals in 
almost every track contest from the 
100-yard dash to the two-mile. He was 
the first person to win the Antelope 
Valley AAU tennis tournament. 

A member of the CTA for 26 years, 
he served as CTA representative for 12. 
During that time he worked with the 
CTA legislative and public relations 
committees. For 12 years he acted as 
local NEA membership representative. 


Mrs. Lorbeer, Antelope Valley High 
School’s head librarian, started there 
with her husband in 1926. They have 
two. children. Twenty-seven-year-olq 
Lowell Lorbeer is a teacher in the 
Navy. Astrid Lorbeer, 21, is finishing 
work toward her elementary teaching 
credential at Pomona College this yea 
and plans to teach next year. 


What are Lorbeer’s plans for the 
future? He says: “My interest in edu. 
cating for a lasting peace has been my 
life’s goal, and although I’m leaving 
school, I’m not giving up teaching, |’ 
be back for occasional free substitute 
work. But I intend to devote the re. 
mainder of my life writing and speaking 
and hoping for peace.” 


CTA SUMMER TOURS 
AID TRAVEL PLANS 


CTA’s first sponsored study tours last 
summer resulted in 27 California teach. 
ers taking 6-unit courses at University 
of Hawaii, four at University of Mexico, 
and three at University of British 
Columbia. 


Plans are now being formulated by 
Phinney-McGinnis Travel Service, 
agents of CTA, for an extended tour 
service to be announced for the sum- 
mer of 1954. The Association’s interest 
in the service is to make available to its 
members desirable travel and _ study 
with university credit at the lowest 
possible cost. 


NEA Tours Successful 

Twenty-four California teachers took 
summer tours abroad last summer 
through arrangement with the NEA 
Division of Travel Service. Three went 
to Europe, three to Hawaii, one each 
to Alaska and Mexico, and the rest to 
the West Indies and Cuba. 

Director Paul Kinsel, in reporting 
nearly 1000 teachers on the NEA tours, 
quoted one of the Californians as say- 
ing: “The public’s view of teachers is 
rapidly changing. Teachers are ex 
pected to be well informed citizens and 
are expected to take an active part in 
civic and political affairs. Travel aids 
in giving a broader and more accurate 
view of our country’s problems and 4 
keener understanding of regional 
needs.” 
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TELEVISION . . . 


(Continued from Page 10) 


association has been organized. The 
application for a channel reservation is 


proposed. 


Legislative Action 


At the last session of the legislature, 
nine bills relating to educational tele- 
ysion were introduced. However, the 
only bill heard was Assembly Bill 1588, 
which would have authorized the use 
of district and county school funds 
for educational television. This per- 
missive legislation failed to get out of 
committee. 


An Assembly Ways and Means sub- 
committee was appointed to study edu- 
cational television costs. The committee 
concluded that the determination of 
reasonable estimated costs for educa- 
tional television was not possible at the 
present time. The legislature adopted 
Assembly Joint Resolution No. 21 
which memorialized the FCC to make 
a two-year extension of the June 2 
deadline. 


Action Nationwide 


Considerable progress has been made 
nationwide. In Oklahoma the Gover- 
nor signed a bill authorizing the use of 
state oil land receipts for educational 
television. In order to get action under 
way, legislatures in other states have 
provided financial support in varying 
amounts. Drives for public donations 
have characterized the educational tele- 
vision movement over the nation as a 
whole. Detroit and Chicago are good 
examples. 


In Chicago, over $400,000 has been 
collected in an educational television 
fund-raising campaign. In Detroit, the 
Detroit Educational Television Founda- 
tion is raising $750,000 through the 
solicitation of industrial corporations, 
foundations, and business establish- 
ments. The Ford Foundation, specific- 
ally, as well as other foundations, has 
contributed measurably to the develop- 
ment of educational television in the 
United States. 


Educational television holds real 
promise for the enrichment of educa- 
tion at all levels in California and in 
the nation. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF LOCOMOTIVES 


and the jobs they do for 


Here’s a 3-unit, 6,000-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. It has more than 200,000 
parts, the equivalent of about 100 miles of 
electric wiring, and costs something like 
$600,000. At the present time, diesels per- 
form more than two-thirds of all railroad 
freight and passenger service. 


bee. oe rege 




















By et a : 


Some electric locomotives get their power from 
an overhead wire, others from a third rail 
alongside the track. The use of such locomo- 
tives calls for a tremendous initial investment 
in electrification of the line but under some 
conditions they are highly efficient in meeting 
the problems of heavily concentrated traffic 
and their operating cost is low. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of locomo- 
tives to handle the freight and the 
passengers on the world’s most efficient 
transportation system. Improved mo- 
tive power is one big reason why rail- 
road freight charges today form a 
smaller fraction of the cost of the 
things your family buys than they did 
before World War II. 











you! 


oe 





This is a modern steam locomotive — lineal 
descendant of the brass-bound, diamond- 
stacked, wood-burning “iron horses’ that 
made their dramatic appearance at the very 
beginning of railroading. For more than a 
century, the steam engine paced the industrial 
and agricultural progress and prosperity of 
this far-flung nation. 







The diesel switcher adds new meaning to the 
old saying,““Busy as a switch engine.” Efficient 
in its stop-and-go operations, it “cuts” freight 
cars out of incoming trains and rearranges 
them in proper order in other trains that are 
being made up for outbound movement to 
various destinations all over America, or 
delivers them to factory or warehouse sidings. 











Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 9. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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handle films 


In years to come, you'll appreciate 
the careful way your RCA “400” 
projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. 


Slow-running sprockets—twice the. 
size of ordinary sprockets—provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


(In actual tests a film—run 
through the RCA ‘‘400” projec 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA “*400” 
16mm sound projector. 


C) For free | 
BOOKLET 
( mail coupon 


NOW 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


Dept. 133AW eA) 


Radio Corporation of America ® 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA 
“400”. Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 


Name 
Address 
UG isciisienisinecnaitaniitaricc eM cians, 
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“Look, Hear, Now!” 


By DOROTHEA PELLET 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, “‘class- 
room-tested,” and may be secured from local dis- 
tributors. For those you are unable to locate, a 
note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the pro- 
ducers.) 


Santa and the Fairy Queen (26 min. 
color also, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). 
The Snow Queen’s magic wand brings to 
life favorite toys to entertain Santa on 
Christmas Eve. Jack-in-the-box, Toy Sol- 
dier, and their doll partners sing and dance 
to the delightful music of the “Nutcracker 
Suite” and “Sleeping Beauty.” To bring 
the magic to our homes a friendly Brownie 
says he visits us every night to see how we 
care for our toys. This fantasy to tell the 
make-believe and Coronet Films’ new 
“Silent Night” to tell the true Christmas 
story make a good program pair for the 
holidays. 


Make a Mobile (10 min. color, Interna- 
tional Film Bureau). The narrator defines 
a mobile as an abstract moving design, 
usually suspended, in which we express our 
sense of form and movement. An adven- 
ture in itself is hunting for mobile-making 
materials — wire, glass, plastic, metal, 
sponge, cork, wood, paper, paint, glue— 
almost anything! The demonstrator selects 
one of several design sketches, and using 
tools he has collected, explores the natural 
qualities of the different materials as he 
assembles them to express his pattern. The 
final fourth of the attractive film illustrates 
an important reason for making a mobile 
(or and creative work), that of sharing en- 
joyment and emotional response evoked by 
it. The demonstrator sets up colored lights 
in which the delicately balanced mobile 
turns, making contrasts and rhythms of. 
highlight and shadow, line and mass, tex- 
ture and color, to an accompaniment of 
appropriate music. Anyone who can man- 
age simple tools, or wants to try, will get 
ideas and enjoyment from this film. 


Prehistoric Times (10 min. color also, 
Coronet Films). Fossils in Jerry's rock col- 
lection start the story of animal life from 
amoeba to prehistoric man. Pictures of 
actual fossils, of dioramas, models, show 
the plants, animals and terrain, typical of 
each of the five geological eras. A review 
summarizes important biological and geo- 
logical changes which dominate each era, 
relating the story of adaptation and con- 
tinuation to the present, giving accepted 
concepts and fascinated interest for upper 
elementary grades and on. 


Health: Your Clothing (10 min. Young 
America Films). Mothers tell children over 
and over the many practices this film pic- 
tures and explains: choose your clothing to 





fit weather and activity, take off Coats, over. 
shoes (or wet shoes) indoors, play in the 
sun but avoid sunburn, put on your sweaters 
when warm from exercise, change under. 
clothing after a bath and wear clean hose 
every day, tell me when your good clothes 
need cleaning or when your shoes Pinch 
your toes, and for goodness sake, hang up 
your garments or put them in the laundry 
hamper! This film explains the why of aij 
this, adds drawings and life pictures fo, 
emphasis. Mother's dress, from the family 
album, or year-old catalog pages of ‘49 
long underwear give amusing contrast. The 
film helps children want to protect their 
health and good times by wearing and car. 
ing for suitable clothing. 


Health: Your Food (18 min. Young 
America Films). Catchy rhymed narration, 
a cast of puppet characters in a magic show 
conducted by pixie-puppet “Nute” (short 
for “Nutrition”) combine to “give the 
works” to one Percival Pate, a fairly-often- 
met lad, who scorned meats and vegetables 
and ate only sweets, had trouble losing his 
temper and sleeping. One night Nute 
appears, warns Perc: “You're headed for 
trouble and a puny condition unless you 
wake up and get wise to Nutrition.” Then 
Nute’s magic brings meaning, from the 
word in a dictionary to pictures of food 
types and explanation of the special value 
of each to Perc. Cleverly characterized 
puppets represent carbohydrates, fats, pro 
teins, minerals, and vitamins, showing foods 
rich in each as they tell Perc what they do 
for him. Summarizing, Nute explains the 
chart of seven basic food groups, persuades 
Perc to try a variety diet. Perc felt no 
different at the end of one week, but con 
tinued, and educated his taste, and what do 
you think it did for his muscles? After the 
film the children know, and remember! 


The American Road (45 min. Ford Mo 
tors Film Library). The American credo 
of individual freedom and enterprise as 
personified in the life and work of Henry 
Ford shows fifty years of change in a coun 
try of developing resources. Cuttings from 
early movies edited into this film please and 
amuse those who remember. The genera 
tion too young to remember is impressed 
with the beginnings from which unmarked 
mud lanes changed to super-highways and 
handcrafts grew to assembly lines for mass 
production. Historic scenes, such as the 
making of the first Fords, are preserved 
and put in related sequence and meaning. 
With the album of the Ford Family are 
friends: John Burroughs, Harvey Firestone, 
Thomas Edison, “Mile-a-Minute” Oldfield, 
inspiring symbols from the beginning of 
the American road. Highlights carried by 
the film suggest the almost incredible de 
velopments in transportation and the result’ 
ing ways of living during the time of the 
three generations. With Raymond Massey 
as narrator, the film spans the industry's 
years, and the continent's miles, closing 
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with a color sequence to show the scenic 
heauty and the ease and freedom of move- 
ment of the American road today. Almost 
any group will stay to see this twice. 


Navajo Country (10 min. color, Interna- 
tional Film Bureau). Vocabulary and con- 
tent make this film just right for elemen- 
tary classes while its attractiveness gives it 
general appeal. Navajo children are shown 
herding sheep and goats, learning from 
their parents the crafts and skills of their 
nomadic tribe. This film emphasizes that 
the Indians are American citizens, that 
their way of life is different because of 
religion and tradition as well as because of 
the nature of their desert home. 


Pueblo Arts (10 min. color, International 
Film Bureau). Potters Maria and Julian 
Martinez and their artist son, Tony, of San 
Ildefonso Pueblo, show their skills as effec- 
tively accomplished examples of fusion of 
tribal tradition and contemporary demands. 
Steps in their expert pottery making show 
their inspiration for design from nature and 
religion through the shaping of the coil of 
mud, polishing, slip painting with yucca 
brush, and special firing. Pictures of Tony's 
paintings are all too brief, but lovely. Al- 
though the ideas and the narration are 
mature and art groups will-be delighted 
especially, the close-up views picture a 
story understandable to anyone. 


Seminole Indians (10 min. color, Inter- 
national Films Bureau). Portrayed here in 
unique beauty of setting and subject are the 
Creek Tribe of the Florida Everglades, rep- 
resenting a small group of people who pre- 
fer to remain unchanged. We see an artist 
sketching a village scene, thatched huts, 
totems, outdoor meal preparation, men and 
women at work—fishing, sewing, making 
beadwork, and note details of tribal ways 
and tradition. Suitable for elementary 
school interests as well as for the wider 
appeal. 


A Is For Acom (15 min., color, animated 
cartoon, General Electric). 

When you meet Dr. Atom and are guided 
by him through Element Town, the story 
of atomic energy becomes a highly per- 
sonal and enjoyable experience. The expla- 
nation of the release of atomic energy 
through nuclear fission and the means of 
controlling this energy for peacetime power 
is presented in a simple and entertaining 
manner. Full color, sound and music fur- 
ther glamorize the proceedings. It offers 
as painless a way to absorb the general 
principles of atomic energy as we have yet 
encountered. General Electric will be 
happy to lend this film for showings 
through its film library in Los Angeles at 
212 No. Vignes St., or in San Francisco at 
234 Montgomery St. A catalog of other 
available films will be provided upon 
request. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ACCEPT 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


This advertisement marks the first public announcement of a book club 
unique in the history of publishing — the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB. 


Its purpose is to make available to you, at substantial savings, outstanding 
books in the field of education — books written by recognized authorities 





who keep you posted on all the latest methods and techniques being used 


in the profession. 


MEMBERSHIP in the Educator’s Book: Club imposes no obligation whatever upon you. 
You are not committed to buy a minimum number of books a year. To become eligible 
for Club benefits all you need do is fill in the Membership Coupon below and mail it 
today. We invite you to register now and enjoy all the advantages of membership in this 
Club, designed to save you money and give you fresh viewpoints and new ideas to help 
you increase your skill and make your job easier. The Club’s operation is a boon to the 


busy educator like yourself because: 


HOW THE CLUB 
OPERATES: 


The Educator’s Book Club dis- 
tributes ten new books a year — 
one every month during the 
school term — under the follow- 
ing plan: 


1.- Thirty days before publica- 
tion of each selection, you 
will receive a factual synop- 
sis describing the book. 


2.- With the synopsis you will 
also receive a prepaid refusal 
card which you return to us 
if you do not want the book 
sent to you for free examina- 
tion, 


3.-I£ you DO want to examine 
the book, there is nothing for 
you to do. It will be sent to 
you on approval about four 
weeks later. 


4.-You may return any Club 
book within 10 days if you 
do not wish to keep it. 


5.-On each book you select to 
keep you get the SPECIAL 
Educational Price—ALSO AN 
ADDITIONAL 15% MEM- 
BERSHIP DISCOUNT. And 
the Club pays handling and 
shipping charges. 





— you are assured of systematic advance notice of the 
good, new books in your field. 

— you may reject any selection beforehand simply by 
mailing the postage-paid refusal card always pro- 
vided with the advance notice. 

— you buy only the selections you want — at substan- 
tial cash savings. 


WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE 
EDUCATOR'S BOOK CLUB 


“T have benefited by your making available outstanding books at a 
reduced price. Your system of not requiring purchase of a specizic 
number of books or a specific title is excellent.” 
—Fred. F. Knobloch, Principal 
Lawsonville High School 
Lawsonville, N. C. 


“The Club has met a real need for me. I feel that the selection of 
material is excellent; therefore, I am saved time and effort in 
acquiring additions to my professional library.” 
—R. Margaret Parker 
Supervising Teacher for Vilas County 
Eagle River, Wisc. 
“Selections are excellent; being notified in advance of choices cer- 
tainly is a help to the busy educator in addition to keeping him 
abreast of the best publications available in education.” 
—Robert L. Springer, Ass’t Supt. 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“The Club is valuable to me. In this way, I really buy books I 
want while new, which otherwise I would not get around to buying. 
The Club makes it so easy, yet does not obligate one.” 
—O. G. Bailey, Supervisor 
Houston Independent School 
Houston, Texas 


NO OBLIGATION —NO FUSS FOR YOU 


No minimum yearly purchase required; buy only the selections you 
want—at the Special Educational Price—ALSO an additional 15% 
membership discount. Start enjoying the many benefits of the Club 
now; mail the coupon below today. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


Educator’s Book Club, Dept. M-C-1153 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please register me as a member of the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB, with all benefits and 
privileges as described in your announcement in CTA Journal. I am to receive at once a 


My position: 
( Superintendent 


[] Elementary School Teacher 


0 High School Principal 


| 

| 

| 

. copy of the current Club selection which I will examine and either pay for or return in 10 
| 

{ 0 High School Teacher 

| 

| 

| 


days. As a member I assume NO OBLIGATION to buy a minimum number of books a year. : 


( Elementary School Principal 
CD Qi ee 











| 
: 
| 
) 
| 
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Approved by educators everywhere and awarded “A” 
grades since it first appeared in any school 


BERGER STEEL 
BOOKSHELF UNITS 


i Thtt per 
Be Had eS 
if paeeies ttt i 1 Rugged construction for lifetime 


kt hited Nictade 2 ieiiidia for flexible adjust- 


ability to different sizes of books 


ee Ce 3 Single or double faced assemblies, 


wear with closed backs or sway braces, 
ie danquas denesees Seeeeie with or without end panels 












4 Choice of platinum gray, olive 
green, mahogany or walnut 
5 Green and gray units available from 
lecal stocks 
OTHER PRODUCTS: 
Steel shelving, steel lockers, office desks, 
work benches, files, tables, storage 


PeTLey ’ 


Representatives MP eRe eA eee 


BERGER MFG. DIVISION i vromorive ouiemt 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Ch ei era i me 5424 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 22 
Phone: TRinidad 2-7621 Phone: UNderhill 0-3327 
Anglo Bank Bidg., Fresno, Calif.— Phone: 3-4849 


14,000 TEACHERS 
360,000 PUPILS 


helped make the 1953 


STANFORD 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


four new batteries for 
grades 1 to 9 offer: 


@ objective evaluation 

@ up-to-date national norms 

@ new, modern content 

@ comprehensive subject coverage 


specimen sets are available to qualified educators—write 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


M. W. Pechet, California Representative 
Donald B. Jones, Pacific Manager 





STANFORD... the standard in achievement testing for more than 30 years 








Some New Books 


On 


ELEMENTARY 

JUST IMAGINE! is a transition reader 
especially planned to get pupils off to , 
good start in the middle grades, The 
Teacher's Edition contains, in addition to 
the pupil's text, 287 Guidebook pages 
which discuss reading problems in the 
middle grades and offer guidance in under. 
standing and helping slow readers. Also 
included are tests to check the child’s level 
of ability and his progress. By Gray, Mon. 
roe and Artley; 255 pages; $1.80; Teacher's 
Edition $1.80; Scott, Foresman and Com. 
pany; 560 Mission, San Francisco. 

LET’S COUNT is a readiness book in 
arithmetic with a variety of easy oral and 
manipulative practice in counting, group. 
ing, reasoning, and estimating in the study 
of numbers through 10. The pupil's book 
consists entirely of pictures. The Teacher's 
Edition contains, in addition, detailed sug. 
gestions to carry out and supplement the 
lessons. Directions are arranged under 
general headings and are designed to help 
the teacher guide pupils in discussing and 
interpreting the pictures. By Clark, Junge 
and Clark; 48 pages, paper-bound; 60c; 
World Book Company, 121 Second St, 
San Francisco 5. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH 
CRAYONS. This book tells how to intro 
duce ideas to pupils, build and hold their 
interest, and guide and encourage them in 
doing creative art work. The author pre 
sents various methods of using crayons, 
including resist wash, crayon etching, crayon 
painting, crayon stencil, rubbed and trany 
fer designs, and crayons in simple craft 
work. Illustrated with over 100 examples 
of crayon drawings by children at different 
age levels and stages of development from 
primary grades through junior high school. 
By Elsie R. Boylston; 100 pages, paper 
bound; $3.95; The Davis Press, Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 

HANDCRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS is a handbook of practical sug’ 
gestions to aid teachers in directing craft 
work. Detailed instructions for many crafts 
include more than 1,000 drawings and full 
size patterns. The book contains a com 
plete description of craft programs for all 
levels of education and shows how crafts 
may be integrated with academic subjects. 
No special training in crafts is needed by 
the teacher who uses this book. The book 
was also developed for use in teacher train’ 
ing. By Moore, Hamburger and Kingzett; 
336 pages; $5.00; D. C. Heath & Co., 182 
Second St., San Francisco 5. 
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sECONDARY 

QUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER, 
fourth Edition, emphasizes mid-twentieth 
century thought about social problems, be- 
ginning with issues essential to the student's 
personal well-being and advancing to the 
larger areas of social issues. Existing social 
institutions are discussed with regard to 
effectiveness of operation. Contemporary 
problems, such as national health promo- 
tion, housing, labor, free enterprise, farm 
needs, increased educational opportunities, 
and organizing for world peace are pre- 
gnted in a manner to challenge objective 
thinking. By Gavin, Gray and Groves; 616 
pages; $3.60; D. C. Heath & Co., 182 Sec- 
ond St., San Francisco 5. 



















TAPE RECORDING IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION is a teacher's handbook pre- 
senting detailed information on the use of 
tape recordings to increase both the teach- 
er's effectiveness and the student’s under- 
sanding in a wide range of classroom 
situations. The book contains chapters on 
the use of this unique teaching aid in busi- 
ness classes and teacher training, as well as 
chapters on the general principles of teach- 
ing with tape recordings. By Louis A. 
Leslie, author of Gregg Simplified; 67 
pages; $1.00; Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., Educational Services Divi- 
sion, St. Paul, Minn. 





PLANE GEOMETRY, Revised, places 
emphasis on an awareness of geometry as 
it permeates all areas of knowledge, and 
on the use of geometry as a means of stimu- 
lating logical and scientific thinking. The 
book meets requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and is suitable 
for pupils of varying needs and abilities. 
An informal style has been adopted in this 
edition with text arranged in double col- 
umns on large pages and attractive illus- 
trations throughout. By Keniston & Tully; 
392 pages; $2.88; Ginn & Company, 260 
Fifth St., San Francisco 3. 





















GLOBE SCHOOL EDITIONS has 
added five new titles to its growing list of 
classics and contemporary fiction adapted 
for classroom use. Each book is illustrated 
with stills from its motion picture version 
and is supplemented with study suggestions 
or discussion questions. The Prince and 
the Pauper, edited by Marjorie Holmes, 
Carpinteria Union High School ($1.72); 
Moonstone and The Woman in White 
($2.40); Life with Father ($2.16); Quo 
Vadis $2.20); The Red Badge of Courage 
($1.84). Quantity discounts are available. 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. 


furnishings; and elements of house design, 
including wall treatments, floor plans, ex- 
terior design and garden effects. Special 
attention is given to the beauty of design 
and color in the less expensive price range. 
The many half-tone illustrations help the 
student discriminate between good and poor 
design. Experiments and study suggestions 
accompany each chapter. By Trilling and 
Nicholas; 407 pages; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
333 W. Lake, Chicago 6. 


FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry are all covered in this new, inte- 
grated series of sequential mathematics for 
grades 9 through 12. The content of the 
series is built upon concepts of number, 
per cent, measurement, functional relation- 
ship, comparison, and locus; and concepts 
basic to operations and to measurement. 
The principles presented will serve equally 
well the student who does not study mathe- 
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You may be interested in this 
beautiful carol program called 
the Singing Christmas Tree —so 
successfully used for a December 
P.T.A. meeting by the 6th graders 
of the Retta Brown School, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 









40 pupils took part. The idea 
was explained for all to under- 
stand it and become enthusi- 
astic. The carols chosen 
told nativity story. To 
add dignity to program, 
the group wore white 
surplices over regular 



























DESIGN YOUR HOME FOR LIVING 
isa home economics text which approaches 
home planning problems through discus- 
sions of art principles and their relation- 
ships to utility; applications of color theory 
and harmony to specific problems in home 
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16 inch to the foot. 








Arkansas - Portia Byrd, Principal 







The Singing Christmas Tree 


New, appealing way to put on a successful Christmas program for 
room or assembly. Cost — relatively small. Uses minimum space. Takes no more 
effort than for ordinary program. The children love it. 


clothes. Stems of holly in chil- 
dren’s hands were wrapped in 
tinsel for glitter and beauty. Also 
angel’s wings and star glittered. 


Angel on top step. Then 4 steps 
of children. Bottom row stood 
on floor. Carols were well re- 
hearsed with tryouts on plat- 
form with group in place. 


To construct the framework 
for platform, see diagram 
left—scaled 1% inch to the 


cece Messed I foot. Be sure platform is 


sturdily built by an ex- 
perienced carpenter. 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 
helps relieve tension. Just try it. 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 





"CUSTOM MADE” 
Christmas Cards 


What could be nicer than Christmas 
cards designed or made entirely by 
the children of the family—signed by 
them as the artist? Folders could be 

cut = ang sian = 
ere velopes then decorate 
RIES and lettered with 
esSat- CRAYOLA. This 
crayon is ideal 
because its clear, 
true colors do not 
smudge, fade or 
come off. 


For FREE Crayola- 
Craft booklet sug- 
gesting easy things 
to make, write Dept. 
ST. 







BINNEY & SMITH CO: 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 


Victor R. Watson, Western Regional Mor. 
Charles J. Ahern-B. W. Ansell-Wm. N. Becker 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 


Catalog of 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 


Items for Primary through Secondary 
Over 2,000 booklets, posters, pictures, maps, etc. 
Every item FREE Over 120 printed pages 
Send check or money order for $1.25 to: 


Gordon Salisbury or Robert Sheridan 
P.O. Box 943 Riverside, California 





STOP 


Before you buy any books for your school or 


classroom library, you should have your FREE 
classified list of the Best Books for Boys and 
Girls, from J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X48, 
School Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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matics beyond grade 12 and the student 
who goes on to college work. The course 
provides social and economic mathematics 
such as banking, taxation, company organi- 
zation, stocks and bonds, installment buying 
and all phases of insurance. Approximately 
450 pages, $2.95; Charles Scribner's Sons, 
55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5. 


PROFESSIONAL 


ABOUT BOOKS AND CHILDREN, 
Adams, Bell Porter, Henry Holt & Co., 
1953, $4.50—The author, an associate pro- 
fessor of English, University of Redlands, 
clearly states the scope of this book in the 
preface when she says, “This is a book 
about children, their schools, and their 
books. It makes no pretense of being an 
exhaustive reference source on any one of 
these three topics; rather it is a correlated 
arrangement of material designed to give 
parents, teachers and their friends a quick- 
ened appreciation of the world in which 
children spend many of their waking 
hours.” 


In the first four chapters, Mrs. Adams 
traces the development of schools and books 
in early England, early America to twentieth 
century schools and books, with a discus- 
sion of the desirability of a balanced read- 
ing program for children. Important edu- 
cators and philosophers and their influence 
upon literature and education for children 
is very well covered. Literature for the 
youngest, early childhood, middle child- 
hood, later childhood and adolescents, giv- 
ing the general characteristics of each 
group, logically follows the historical de- 
velopment. 


“Butter to my bread” is the heading for 
the chapter on poetry, giving the classifica- 
tions of poetry, early poetry for children, 
presentation of poetry, creative verse in the 
classroom and choral speaking and aesthetic 
appreciation. This is followed by literature 
and dramatic play. Storytelling is also 
included, giving the criteria for selection of 
stories, preparation and presentation. Maga- 
zines, old and new, are discussed. The con- 
cluding chapters deal with the library and 
the child’s own bookshelf, early illustrators 
of children’s books, and the Newbery and 
Caldecott award books. Bibliographies for 
each chapter and an extensive index com- 
plete the book. 


The format is pleasing, with running 
headings throughout. Although not pro- 
fusely illustrated, the illustrations are well 
chosen and clearly reproduced in black-and- 
white. 


This book is unique in the growing list 
of books on children’s literature, because 
of the special emphasis placed on the 
school’s influence on children’s reading and 
books. 

—Natalie Mayo Edwin. 





SELECTED SCIENCE TEACHING 
IDEAS OF 1952 is a selection of reports 
submitted by science teachers in the first 
annual program of Science Achievemens 
Awards, sponsored by the American Society 
for Metals and conducted by the National 
Science Teachers Association. Reports 
which appear in this book were selected op 
the basis of presentation of noteworthy 
ideas, practices and techniques of Practical 
value to other teachers. Edited by R. Will 
Burnett, Professor of Science Education at 
University of Illinois; paper bound; $1.50 
with 331/3 per cent discount to members of 
the National Science Teachers Association; 
order from NSTA at 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


CATALOG OF FREE TEACHING 
AIDS. The materials listed in this book 
have been evaluated by accredited elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, and include 
only those items which seem to have direct 
bearing on the curriculum. Items from 833 
different sources are listed with extensive 
alphabetical and curricular cross references, 
All materials are both free and available. 
By Gordon Salisbury and Robert Sheridan: 
123 pages, paper-bound; $1.25; address 
orders, with check payable to either author, 
to P.O. Box 943, Riverside, Calif. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
FILMS, Thirteenth Annual Edition is an 
up-to-date schedule of compiled information 
on free films available for immediate use. 
Films listed are in the fields of Applied 
Arts, Fine Arts, Health Education, Science, 
and Social Studies. Films failing to meet 
reasonably adequate availability and distri- 
bution requirements are omitted. 2,574 
titles of educational, informational and en- 
tertainment films are listed; 562 of these 
are new in this edition. 516 pages; $6.00; 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 
consin. (Also available from EPS is Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Slidefilms; $4.00). 


SCHOOL NURSING IN THE COM 
MUNITY PROGRAM portrays nursing as 
it is most effectively practiced in the schools 
today. A reference for school administra 
tors, teachers, nurses and social workers, the 
book stresses the integration of the school 
health program into the general pattern of 
the community. Much attention is given to 
methods of operation and the planning of 
the nurse’s work. Priority charts for nurs 
ing activities and a comprehensive descrip’ 
tion of the nursing needs of school age 
children are included. The importance of 
a custom-made program for each community 
is emphasized. By Marie Swanson, R. N, 
School Nursing Consultant, National 
League for Nursing; 543 pages; $5.00; The 
Macmillan Company, 350 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5. 
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Supervision as Human Relations. John 
A. Bartky, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1953. xi + 308, $4.00. Dr. Bartky, Stan- 
ford professor of education, very simply 
defines educational supervision as teaching 
weachers on the job to improve their teach- 
ing. He regards the supervisory process 
asa problem in human relations. The text 
gives attention to both elementary and sec- 
ondary school situations, and includes treat- 
ment of many of the common problems that 
attend the supervisory function. Many 
readers will react favorably to the extensive 
consideration Dr. Bartky has given to 
teacher personality problems and the super- 
visory processes. 


Principles and Techniques of Supervision. 
Dorothy Reed Peckham. Dubuque, Iowa, 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1953. xiii + 
113, $2.50, paperbound. Dr. Peckham of 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences presents a scholarly review of 
principles which she has determined as 
being basic to modern school supervision. 


RESEARCHERS . . . 


.Continued from Page 22) 


salary policies for employees in the 
education profession. It is hoped these 
may be available for next spring’s dis- 
cussions. While not yet on an entire 
state-wide basis, the State Department 
of Education has conducted recent age- 
grade placement studies. 


Study of the status of the emergency 
teacher and the possibility of upgrad- 
ing these people to full - credential 
status was made by the CTA Research 
Department, with the assistance of Mr. 
Winston Richards, and appeared as 
Research Bulletin No. 23. A doctoral 
study of these emergency and provi- 
sional teachers was made under the 
joint cooperation of the State Teachers 
Colleges and the State Division of Cre- 
dential, by Myron Moskowitz. The 
results of these studies were useful to 
the CTA Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards in its 
recommendations on the emergency 
credential. 


And currently a committee of the 
Advisory Council is exploring the pos- 
sibility of securing foundation funds to 
conduct an intensive state-wide study 
of the education of the gifted child. 
The study, if accepted, will not be a 
status-study affair, but will seek to pro- 
mote in the districts of California new 
experimentation in devising promising 
curricula, methods, material, personnel, 
and evaluative techniques for this im- 
portant and relatively neglected frontier 
of our educational program. 
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Christmas Gifts for Your Pupils 


INEXPENSIVE, CHARMING, ALWAYS APPRECIATED 


\! 


NAME 32% 


ORDER 
! 
PENCILS | NOW! 


1. FEATURE 


OFFER 
5 Pencils with Leather- 
ette Case: Personalized 


and Imprinted as shown 
in picture. 


Sturdy, long lasting 
leatherette case with 
button snap. They come 
in assorted bright 
colors. 


Only 29¢ 


PER SET 


3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive tin- 
foil Christmas box, each pencil a different 
color, imprinted in gilt with 


““Season’s Greetings 
from Your Teacher” 


Only Ilc 


PER SET 


4. SPECIAL OFFER 


2. STANDARD 
OFFER 


3 Pencil Set encased in an 
attractive, tinfoil Christ- 
mas box; each pencil a 
different color, imprinted 
in gilt with the recipient's 
full name, as shown in 
picture. 


Only 16c 


PER SET 


12 Personalized Pencils in a sturdy Christmas box. A 


year's supply. 


Only 42c 


PER SET 


Please print or type names in order to insure prompt delivery. Do not 


wait until later to order. Order now and be sure!!! 


Payment — Your Choice — |. Remit with Order — 2. C.O.D. 


Send Your Order to 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1214, DEPT. 2 STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 








| 
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CHARGE DISMISSED .. . 


(Continued from Page 14) 


was devoted to problems of teacher 
certification, a group was set up to 
suggest means for identifying the basic, 
general competence required for effec- 
tive teaching, and to suggest practical 
means for measuring such competences, 
as an approach to sounder certification 
procedures. After reviewing the work 
done in the field, and outlining the 
characteristics of the needed definition, 


and end tack 


the group accepted the definition that 
had been set up by the California 
Council. It recommended a plan of 
action by which this might be devel- 
oped into a definition acceptable 
nationally for the purposes of profes- 
sional standards. 

A third essential for unified action 
on a national scale is a national accred- 
iting organization to coordinate the 
statewide programs and to put a decent 
floor under the required quality of 
preparation. Experiences of other pro- 
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fessions in achieving control of the 
quality of their membership demon, 
strates the need for a national agency 
to provide uniformity in standards, ¢, 
that a program of acceptable quality 
in one state may be acceptable in all, 
Coordination, stimulation, Suidance, 
and consultant services will be needed 
as the states initiate the accrediting 
programs. A guarantee of the quality 
of the accrediting procedure will he 
required as the plans for reciprocity 
develop on a national basis. The Na. 
tional Council for Accreditation jp 
Teacher Education is designed to serye 
this function. 


Now that these essentials are pro. 
vided for, we may look forward to the 
time when colleges will be left free fo; 
experimentation, under the stimulus of 
an accrediting procedure that demands 
evidence of effective results, rather than 
conformity to pattern. 


That procedures designed to this end 
in California have been an effective 
stimulus to program improvement is 
illustrated by the fact that college staff 
themselves have now taken the initia- 
tive in searching for more effective 
procedures for self-study of programs, 
and in identifying better kinds of evi- 
dence as to results. 


A Critique of the Critics 


Viewed thus as a national movement, 
what we see going on in education 
today is the evolutionary process typi- 
cal of a great profession coming of age. 
It is the concerted movement of its 
members toward their most important 
goal. Interpreting this as the establish- 
ment of a “vassalage” or other type of 
vested interest is evidence of limited 
understanding. Not only have these 
writers missed the point apparent to 
any competent educational critic; his- 
torians Lynd and Bestor have demon- 
strated equal incompetence in their 
own field. Society expects the historian 
to interpret its problems and current 
movements in their historical perspec- 
tive. As a prerequisite to this, it expects 
the historian to collect and report infor- 
mation accurately and _ completely, 
avoiding the very human tendency to 
select and distort facts in such a way 4 
to support a preconceived bias. In 
neither of these functions have these 
historians performed adequately. The 
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only basis on which we might commend 
their methods is for promoting sale of 


their books. 


Controlled Admission 


Control of admission to membership 
is both the earmark and the obligation 
of a profession. Its relationship to the 
welfare of society is so close as to 
demand that membership be a guaran- 
tee of competence to practice. In medi- 
cine, law, and architecture, need for 
the most careful safeguards is apparent 
to all. Gradually we are coming to 
realize that we are at least equally 
obligated to protect the educational 
services on which democratic culture 
and civilization depend. This is a pro- 
fessional obligation. 


The processes by which it is being 
achieved are following a typical devel- 
opmental pattern, revealed in various 
stages among the professions, one of 
which is education. This proceeds from 
the establishment of state systems of 
licensure, based on effective accredita- 
tion of institutions, and made uniform 
nationally to facilitate interstate reci- 
procity. The role of the organized 
profession in this evolution is to provide 
leadership and coordination, to see that 
the necessary legislation is enacted, that 
effective accreditation procedures are 
established, and communications main- 
tained among states. 


From this historical perspective the 
process appears inevitable, and the 
critics futile. Yet it would be a blunder 
to ignore them. Stinnett has warned of 
the need to “press on relentlessly.” No 
profession has previously faced a task 
of equal magnitude or importance. 
Unified progress on the broad front of 
improved certification, accreditation, 
and teacher education creates continu- 
ally greater demands for coordinated 
effort both statewide and _ national 
among professional organizations and 
individuals. Communications must be 
maintained between units, problems 
assigned to groups capable of working 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which con- 
tains an unusual selection of the music of over 
100 cultures; recorded on location by native 
orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by extensive notes by 
famous collectors and recognized authorities 
... And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNA- 
TIONAL, SCIENCE and LITERATURE 
Series, 
For complete catalog write to: 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
117 West 46th Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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on them, and solutions channeled to 
those who can use them. 


Public Concern 


Neither is any other profession en- 
gaged in an activity so close to the 
interests of all the people. The Ameri- 
can public has always been concerned 
with the welfare of its schools. It was 
the public that first demanded some 
means of certification as a guarantee of 
their quality. On the other hand, so 
long as the public is uninformed, it is 


this genuine concern that creates an 
audience for any maladjusted or noto- 
riety-seeking individual who cares to 
use the schools as a scapegoat. 

The movement toward higher profes- 
sional standards will have public support 
so long as the people have a share in 
defining and establishing professional 
standards. No codification of certifica- 
tion requirements will or should be 
effective unless they are the product of 
the public and the profession, working 
together toward a common goal. 
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A New Teacher Looks at Discipline 


By Richard L. Heidelberg 


Before beginning to teach, I was thor- 
oughly terrified by prospect of disaster in 
my classroom. I received no workable 
suggestions for the prevention of such dis- 
asters. A year’s experience now directs 
some pointers on discipline which may 
help other new teachers: 


ITHOUT exception and with full 

sincerity, treat every pupil as a 
respectable, admirable human being. 
When you hear bad reputations of cer- 
tain students—forget what you hear. 
Give each child a clean slate with you. 
From your manner he will know he has 
a clean slate and will become what you 
think of him, nothing more nor less. 
Accept the advice of teachers who 
already know the difficult pupils: these 
teachers are ready-made trouble shoot- 
ers. Usually they know methods of 
handling difficult pupils which you 
might learn only after months of 
bungling. But approach the pupil as a 
problem only after he had become a 
problem to you. Before that you assume 
he is as any other human being, one 
with dignity, importance and worth. 


Outwardly make it clear by your 
manner that you expect no disciplinary 
problem. Your physical bearing and 
your vocal inflections tell the class that 
“that sort of thinking just doesn’t occur 
in your classroom.” 


Be Sure of Yourself 


Seem sure of yourself in your class- 
room methods. Admit to not knowing 
what you don’t know, but present in a 
firm manner what you do know. If you 
are shaky on some fact or unprepared 
for a lesson, that will teach you not to 
attend those midweek parties. But so 
far as your class can tell, you are fully 
prepared. If you are unable thus to 
seem sure of yourself, take a course in 
dramatics. You will learn more effec- 
tive personality techniques in it than 
in half the courses in the teachers col- 
lege catalogue. 


Never, never crush a child’s ego, 
regardless of what he does. Sarcasm 


‘crushes initiative faster than any other 


approach, unless it is relating in a loud, 
clear voice for all the class to hear how 
the child is inept or falls short of others. 
When you have made a child seem 
small you have failed, and your sins will 


haunt you unto the day of retirement. 
Rather, in a well modulated, firm, yp. 
ruffed voice tell the child what he 
should have been doing. Seem sur- 
prised each time a child misbehaves— 
even with repeated offenders on the 
first several occasions. Thus, the doo; 
is always open to improved behavior. 
If you take a child’s misbehavior fo, 
granted, he recognizes your prejudice 
and the door to improvement seems 
barred. A well modulated, unruffled 
voice is difficult to maintain to 4 
repeated offender, or late in the day, or 
on one of those days you “should have 
stayed in bed.” If you do not now 
possess such self-control and a calm 
voice regardless of fatigue, work to 
achieve it. If you cannot succeed, 
choose another profession: you are a 
hazard in this one. 


Have Sense of Humor 


Do not play God. The position of a 
teacher is a dangerous one inasmuch as 
it is conducive to one’s building up 
(unconsciously) false concepts of one’s 
self. We have too much power to con- 
demn and condone. One way to remind 
yourself and your class that you are a 
human being is by sharing a frequent 
laugh with the class over some silly 
error you have made, particularly an 
error of speech. A symptom of your 
playing God is your class’s laughing at 
you rather than with you. On the other 
hand, when a pupil makes a silly error, 
be very careful of your reaction regard- 
less of whether the class laughs. Very 
few children can accept laughter at 
their mistakes unless they are very 
certain the others’ laughter is with them 
and not at them. 


You are self-consciously smug if, 
without firm evidence, you distrust a 
pupil’s motives for leaving class, mov- 
ing his seat, passing notes, and so on. 
Always give the child the benefit of 
the doubt; trust his word until he posi- 
tively proves himself guilty. Don’t be 
on the defensive or build up a persecu- 
tion complex. It is far better for a 
child to take advantage of you five 
times than for you to to be unfair with 
him once. Usually his lies can’t hurt 
you, but you can, by too much caution 
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and skepticism, leave scars on him. 
When a child does not succeed by fair 
methods, he usually tries foul. 


Punish When Due 

[f punishment is well warranted, 
give it. Threaten nothing that you 
cannot or will not carry out. And show 
the class that you “mean business” well 
in advance of mass misbehavior; treat 
misbehavior when it buds, not after it 
blooms. 

Do not expect all your students to 
be interested in all the work all the 
time. Be quick to observe the talented 
pupil who needs (and wants) extra 
work, of the slow pupil who gives up 
if too much is expected of him, and of 
pupils with interests away from the 
subject but whose interests may be led 
to the subject by careful guidance. 
Large classes, you say? Five or six 
classes a day? If you are alert and 
thoroughly interested, you can succeed 
in at least 80 per cent of such cases. A 
large percentage of discipline problems 
arise from the teacher’s lack of astute- 
ness. 


Look in Mirror 

If you have tried to catch misbe- 
havior in the bud and it is still blooming 
throughout your class, look hard in a 
mirror. You are doing something wrong; 
you are not reaching your students. 
Make whatever changes are necessary 
immediately, whether they may be your 
techniques or your personality. Perhaps 
you have begun to drive your pupils 
rather than lead them. If your mirror 
is a clear one and if you look acutely 
enough, your teaching blemishes will 
become clear. 


A last item on ly you can supply. It is 
that element (perhaps more than only 
one) of your personality—no one else 
shares it—which you can discover, 
develop, use in your own way, prob- 
ably with variations in each separate 
class. If you haven’t a strong person- 
ality and if no one can help you develop 
one, right here might be your greatest 
vulnerability to discipline troubles. But 
even if you are in this group, you are 
lucky: your profession is one in which 
you can grow with your pupils. And if 
your attitude is such that you consider 
your growth complete or that your 
growth cannot come with your pupils, 
then you will be happier typewriting 
letters in a real estate office or writing 
sales slips in a department store. Cer- 
tainly your classroom will be too noisy 
to do much teaching. 
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CTA Research Men Serve the Profession 


Kenneth R. Brown, Ed. D., left, became director of the CTA Research Department in 
September after serving as assistant director since 1948. 

Garford G. Gordon, Ph.D., right, became assistant director of the department, succeed- 
ing Brown. A graduate of California Institute of Technology, Gordon earned his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees in mathematics and education at U.S.C. He has taught in Los 
Angeles junior and senior high schools for the past 15 years. A life member of NEA 
and Phi Delta Kappa, he has been an active officer in science teachers’ associaitons. 

Dr. Frank Parr, former director of research, is CTA assistant secretary in charge of 
special services, continuing an administrative supervision of research. 
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Yours for the 


Asking 


So that our advertisers may serve you 
quickly and effectively, please fill out each 
coupon completely and without address 
abbreviations. Indicate clearly if the ad- 
dress you give is that of your home rather 
than your school. For a quick response, 
write directly to the advertisers. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in ordering 


_ several items. 


35b. Train and Engine Books for Chil- 
dren. A bibliography dealing exclusively 
with books for children below teen-age. Of 
interest to teachers and parents, especially 
at Christmas time. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads.) 


36b. Lippincott Books for Young Peo- 
ple, 1953—gives full description of all 
books for children and young people pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company in 
1953. 


9b. Three Audio - Visual Handbooks — 
1. Teaching with Tape Recorders. 2. 
Teaching with 16 mm Motion Pictures. 
3. Screen Adventures— Ampro Source 
Book. Indicate on the coupon below which 


of these handbooks you wish (Ampro’ 


Corporation.) 


14b. Music Map of America. A full- 
color, pictorial map of the United States 
that traces in terms of folk music the west- 
ward movement of the American Frontier. 
This map is available to all teachers in the 
seven western states. (Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California.) 


15b. Flag Poster in four colors. Across 
the top is a United States flag in full color. 
Under this are six small flags showing the 
historical steps in the development of our 
flag. Included are instructions on how to 
display and salute the flag. Flags of each 
state and territory are also shown. One 
copy per teacher. (F. E. Compton & 
Company.) 


40b. The Case of the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the American Seating 
Company's new desk with level, 10° and 
20° top positions. This booklet includes a 
quick summary of the Studies of the Texas 
Inter-Professional Committee on Child De- 
velopment, which showed that children in 
thousands of classrooms are being exposed 
to glaring or insufficient light and to harm- 
ful posture with attendant visual focusing 
problems. Included also is a list of reference 
books related to lighting, seeing, posture 
and child development. (American Seating 
Company.) 


23b. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 8-page 
booklet, “How to See America,” which 
gives the historical background of bus 
travel and how to take a bus trip. Both 
the novice and the seasoned traveler will 
like this. Booklet also includes one page 
of study outline on bus travel. (Grey- 
hound Lines.) 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles—all of which the busy 


teacher can use or adapt for her own classes. 
(Binney & Smith Co.) 


8b. Detailed Information on the new 
RCA Tape Recorder. (Radio Corporation 
of America.) 


42b. The Ethnic Folkways Library of 
recorded music around the world. A classi- 
fied list of recordings of the folk, tradi- 
tional and classical musical inheritances of 
the peoples of Asia, Africa, Europe, Amer- 
ica and Oceana. Teachers of music, lan- 
guages and social studies will find this 
library interesting. (Folkways Records and 
Service Corporation.) 


CTA MEMBER PUBLISHED 

Mrs. Ruth J. Buntain’s first book has been 
chosen as a Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Published by Holiday House, The Birthday 
Story is one of the stories she has been 
telling her second-graders at Wasco Ele- 
mentary School. 
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EDUCATOR ENDS 
60 YEARS SERVICE 

William N. (Bill) Cunninghame, who 
became 81 years old last month, retireq 
three years ago as general Supervisor 
in the office of >. 
noma county sy. 
perintendent of 
schools after nearly 
60 years of service. 

Born at Bodega, 
he went to school 
at Petaluma and 
Santa Rosa, re. 
ceived his univer. 
sity training at San 
Jose and Univer. 
sity of California. His grandfather had 
been a teacher in Ireland and his 
mother was among the first students to 
attend Mills College. 

Taking his first teaching job in 1890, 
he served as teacher and principal unti] 
he joined the county staff in 1932. In 
18 years as supervisor he served under 
three superintendents. He took two 
years off at one time to raise chickens, 
earned enough to buy a ranch, then 
went back to teaching. 

Mr. Cunninghame recently received 
a 50-year pin in the Santa Rosa Blue 
Lodge, F&AM. He has been a member 
of the Sonoma County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and the California School 
Supervisors Association. His son, Max- 
well, is superintendent of the Dunbar 
union school district at Glen Ellen. 


CUNNINGHAME 


CSF Advisers Meet 

Advisors of the 440 California Scholar. 
ship Federation chapters in the state met 
in San Francisco October 17. 

District conventions are scheduled over 
the state during the fall months and the 
three regional conventions will be held in 
the spring. 

Seymour Memorial Awards, top scholas- 
tic honors received by graduating seniors, 
were an important item of discussion. It 
was recently announced that 1953 awards 
went to Claudia Sedwick, Riverside Poly- 
technic high school; Nancy Heher, Manual 
Arts high school, Los Angeles; Robert 
Weiner, Canoga Park high school; Peter 
Likins, Santa Cruz high school. They were 
selected from 137 applicants on a basis of 
scholarship, leadership, initiative, and serv- 
ice. The selection committee was headed 
by Gordon Ferrin of Chico high school. 


Katharine Nickel, Reedley elemen- 
tary school teacher, wrote a book, “Seed 
from the Ukraine,” which was pub- 
lished by Pageant Press in New York 
last March. 
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In athletics, it’s the spirit of competition 
that spurs individuals or teams to great heights 
...to superior performance. 

So it is with business. With many com- 
panies competing for your trade, they’re con- 
tinually striving to produce more and better 
goods at a reasonable price. 

The oil industry is a perfect example of 
this competitive American business system. 
There are more than 34,000 individual com- 
panies in the oil business, in addition to some 
quarter of a million service stations. 

Nearly 13,500 of these companies are 
engaged in finding oil and getting it out of the 


makes the difference 











ground efficiently. Some 400 firms refine petro- 
leum. About 650 companies transport oil or oil 
products. Another 20,000 businesses distribute 
and market gasoline, oil and lubricants. 

This makes for vigorous competition ... 
and competition makes for better products at 
lower prices. This is the kind of system that’s 
good for America. 


GENERAL 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 






Mobilgas 





...a flying red horse company 










“Buvez Coca-Cola” or 


+" 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


means pause and be refreshed in Casablanca 


In storied Casablanca, young and old make the Coca-Cola 
cooler a friendly gathering place where a man can pause 
and go his way refreshed. In Morocco as in America, 
the quality of Coca-Cola has built the popularity of 
Coca-Cola ...has made Coke part of the community 
to help people work refreshed and play refreshed. 





